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THE BLACK MAGIC IN CHINA KNOWN AS KU * 
H. Y. Fene and J. K. Suryock 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A NUMBER of ideas and practices are grouped together under 
the Chinese term ku.t These ideas and practices justify the use 
of the phrase “ Black Magic”; that is, magic whose purpose is to 
injure someone. In this sense the word is contrasted with wu, 
“ White Magic,” or magic whose purpose is beneficial. The phrase 
“Black Magic” is too general, however, for the Chinese term ku 
refers to certain particular methods of black magic, which are, so 
far as the authors are aware, peculiar to certain cultures of South- 
Eastern Asia. In ancient times this specific feature of culture may 
have been spread over a wider area. 

At present, ku is used primarily as a means of acquiring wealth ; 
secondarily as a means of revenge. The method is to place poison- 
ous snakes and insects together in a vessel until there is but one sur- 
vivor, which is called the ku. The poison secured from this ku is 
administered to the victim, who becomes sick and dies. The ideas 
associated with ku vary, but the ku is generally regarded as a spirit, 
which secures the wealth of the victim for the sorcerer. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that the word ku is at least as 
ancient as the Chinese script itself. The earliest reliable speci- 
mens of Chinese writing are inscriptions on the shells of tortoises 
and on the shoulder-blades of cattle, found in a Yin-Shang site at 
An-yang, Honan, in 1899. An ancient form of the word ku has 
been identified on these fragments. This form is more pictorial 
than the present form of the word, and shows clearly two insects in 
a receptacle.® 

This written word therefore has existed in approximately its 
present form for at least three thousand years. The ideographic 
nature of Chinese writing and the continuity of Chinese literature 
have the effect that while a written symbol may acquire new mean- 





* The preparation of this article was made possible by a grant from the 
Faculty Research Fund of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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ings and associations in the course of time, these seldom entirely 
supersede and eliminate the older meanings, as may happen in 
phonetic systems. Consequently, while some of the meanings 
attached to the word ku may be older than others, we can be fairly 
sure that the oldest meaning has not been lost. 

The Shuo wen, a dictionary of about a.p. 100, says, “ Kw is 
worms in the belly. The commentary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals (the Tso chuan) says, ‘ Vessel and worms make ku, caused 
by licentiousness. Those who have died violent deaths are also ku.’ * 
The word vessel signifies the utility of the thing.” As is indicated 
by this definition, the Chinese written word is formed by the radical 
meaning “ insects” or “ worms ” placed above the radical meaning 
“ vessel ” or “ dish.” 

In the Pre-Han literature, the word is used in five different ways. 
It indicates (1) a disease, (2) evil spirits, (3) to cause doubt, or 
a woman inveigling a man, (4) a worm-eaten vessel, and grain 
which moulders and is blown away, and (5) a divination symbol. 
Some of these meanings have become attached to the word by 
analogy. 

The use of ku as a disease may be illustrated by a passage from 
the T’'so chuan. 

“In the first year of duke Chao (541 B. c.), the marquis of Chin 
asked the help of a physician from Ch‘in, and the earl of Ch‘in 
sent one named Ho to see him. Ho said, ‘ The disease cannot be 
cured. It is said that when women are approached [too frequently] 
the result is a disease resembling ku. It is not caused by a spirit, 
nor by food (the methods of magic); it is a delusion which has 
destroyed the mind.’” When asked what he meant by ku, he 
replied, “‘I mean that [disease] which is produced by excessive 
sexual indulgence. Consider the word; it is formed by the words 
for vessel and for insects. It is also used for grain which [mould- 
ers and] flies away. In the Book of Changes, a woman deluding 
a man, and wind throwing down [the trees of] a mountain, are ku. 
All these have the same signification.’ ” 

The fundamental idea of ku as a disease is based on an analogy. 
The human body is regarded as a vessel, into which the disease 
spirits enter like insects. Many early peoples have regarded dis- 
ease as due to the possession of the body by an alien spirit. Ex- 





*This passage is later quoted in full. 
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cessive sexual indulgence causes a man to lose his virility, his soul. 
This is not ku, but the effect is similar to the effect of ku. There- 
fore a woman inveigling a man has come by analogy to be called ku. 

It will be shown that ancient Chinese ideas associated the wind 
with the generation of worms. This is applied to mouldering 
grain, either in the sense that the chaff is blown away by the wind, 
or that worms generate in the grain, become insects and fly away. 
It appears that the essential idea behind these meanings of ku is 
a loss of soul. 

In the Shih chi feng ch‘an shu,* it is said that “ Duke Teh of 
Chin instituted the fou sacrifice, killing dogs at the four gates of 
the city to dispel the ku plague.” The Ch‘in pen chi® says, “In 
the second year (of Duke Teh) dogs were killed to ward off ku.” 
Dogs have frequently been used in Chinese apotropaic practices, 
from ancient times until the present. 

In the Shan hai ching* it is said, “ Again east 300 li, there is 
the mountain called Ching-chiu, and there is an animal like the fox, 
having nine tails and the voice of a baby. It eats men, but those 
who eat it are immune to ku.” A commentary remarks on this 
passage,® that such men will not “encounter evil atmosphere.” 
This appears to identify ku with malignant atmospheric condi- 
tions, something like poison gas. But it might also be interpreted 
as indicating the presence of evil spirits, or something created by 
black magic. 

Cheng Ssu-nung, in his commentary on the Ta tsung po,° said, 
“ At present, people kill dogs in sacrifice to stop the wind.” Kuo 
P‘u,”® in his commentary on the Erh ya, remarks, “The modern 
custom of sacrificing dogs in the highways is said to stop the wind.” 
Such customs are very old, and have survived to the present in the 
belief that the blood of black dogs is an effective antidote to magic. 
While these latter references are not from pre-Han literature, they 
probably reflect pre-Han beliefs. 


* sb it te - 
* Chap. 5 of the Shih chi. The passage is quoted by De Groot, Religious 
System of China, Vol. V, p. 826. 
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*Ibid., Commentary by Kuo P‘u 3K fF. 
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The Book of Changes is an ancient work on divination, consist- 
ing of the explanations of sixty-four hexagrams, or figures secured 
in divination. The eighteenth hexagram is formed by the ken 
trigram placed above the sun trigram. The ken trigram is a symbol 
of mountains, of resting and stopping, and of the youngest son. 
The sun trigram symbolizes wind or wood, flexibility, penetration, 
and oldest daughter. The entire hexagram is called ku. The text 
of the Book of Changes dealing with the hexagram as a whole, 
which is probably the oldest strata of the text, is as follows: 

“ Ku indicates great progress and success. There will be advan- 
tage in crossing the great river.”. . . This means that when a man 
divined, and secured the hexagram ku, the omen was auspicious. 
It meant that the one who divined would be successful, while his 
enemies would be injured. Crossing the river was equivalent to an 
offensive military expedition. The way in which the hexagram ku 
was used in practice may be illustrated by an incident from the 
Tso chuan, 

“Tn the eleventh month of the fifteenth year of Duke He, the 
marquis of Chin and the earl of Ch‘in fought at Han, and the 
marquis of Chin was taken. Before the expedition, the earl of 
Ch‘in asked his diviner, T‘u-fu, to consult the milfoil, and he 
replied, 

“¢ A lucky response; if they cross the river, the chariots of the 
marquis will be defeated.’ 

“The earl asked to have the matter more fully explained. 

“The diviner said, ‘ It is very lucky. You will defeat his troops 
three times, and finally capture the marquis of Chin. The figure 
found is ku, of which it is said, 

“The thousand chariots are put to flight three times. 

“Then you catch what remains, called the fox. 

“That fox in ku must be the marquis of Chin. Moreover, the 
inner symbol of ku represents wind, while the outer represents 
mountains. It is now autumn. We gather the fruit on the hills, 
and we shake the trees; it is plain we are to be victorious. The 
fruit falls down, and the trees are all shaken; what can this be 
but the defeat of Chin?’ ” 

The present text of the Book of Changes cannot be older than 
the Chou period, but the hexagrams are much older. Chinese tra- 
dition says that there were different explanations given to the hexa- 
grams in the Hsia and Shang periods. The oracle bones show that 
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the word ku, written as insects in a vessel, was in existence during 
the Shang period. The authors of this monograph advance the 
theory that if we had the Shang explanations of the hexagrams, the 
two trigrams which in the Chou period were held to represent 
mountains and wind, would be found to represent vessel and insects. 

In using eight symbols to represent many things, each symbol 
must do more than single duty. The written Chinese words for 
mountains and vessel are very similar. The theory advanced is 
that the trigram which in the Chou period symbolized mountains, 
in the Shang period symbolized vessel. This is merely an 
hypothesis. 

But in the case of the other trigram there is very good evidence 
for the association of insects and wind, Huai-nan Tzu says: ** 

“Heaven is one. Earth is two. Man is three. Three times 
three is nine. Two times nine is eighteen. The number eight 
stands for wind. Wind represents worms. Therefore worms are 
transformed in eight days.” It will be noticed that the number 
eighteen is the number of the hexagram ku. 

The Shuo wen, in defining the character feng (wind), says, 
“When the wind blows, worms generate. Therefore worms are 
transformed in eight days.” 

A commentator on this passage, Hsii Hao,’* says, “The wind 
has no form that can be pictured, so the character is made from 
the thing which the wind generates. Therefore the radical ‘ worm’ 
is the base of the character ‘ wind.’ When the geomancer is search- 
ing for a favorable spot in the country, he observes where the wind 
goes, and he knows that below that spot there are ants. This is 
the verification of the expression, ‘The wind blows, and worms 
generate. ’” 

Although the Huai-nan Tzu and the Shuo wen belong to the 
Han period, the belief in the connection between the wind and 
worms must be very old, since the character for wind is written 
with the radical for worms. The connection appears to have been 
forgotten, since the 7'so chuan interprets the hexagram as wind 
blowing down mountains, an interpretation which does not make 
sense. The hypothesis advanced here, which does not seem to have 
occurred to scholars, is that the original meaning of the hexagram 
was not mountains and wind, but worms in a vessel. This idea is 
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clearly indicated by the written form of ku on the oracle bones. 
And as ku was a kind of black magic, the hypothesis explains why 
the hexagram indicated success to the diviner and injury to his 
opponent. That was the purpose of black magic.** 

The Chow li says, describing a part of the ancient administra- 
tion,1* “ The department consisted of an official and four assistants. 
They were in charge of the extermination of the poisonous ku. 
They drove it out by spells, and attacked it by efficacious herbs. 
They directed those who could control ku, and watched the 
effect.” *° 

Cheng K‘ang-ch‘eng’s commentary on this passage in the Chou 
li quotes the criminal law of the Han dynasty as saying, “ Those 
who dare to poison people with ku, or teach others to do it, will be 
publicly executed.” The law of the Han was based on earlier codes, 
going back at least to the fourth century B.c., and it is not 
unlikely that the practice of ku was forbidden from the time of 
the first legal codes in China, perhaps long before. If ku always 
represented a method of injuring others, this is what we would 
expect, since black magic is usually illegal. 





18 European scholars have done little work on the subject of ku. It is 
mentioned by Granet, Chinese Civilization, p. 254, and by A. Conrady, 
“ Yih-King-Studien,” Asia Major, Vol. VII, 1932, p. 418, who translates 
the term as “ Hexenkessel.” The practice of ku among the Miao is men- 
tioned by S. R. Clarke, Among the Tribes of South-West China, China 
Inland Mission, 1911, pp. 70, 71. E. T. Williams, “ Witchcraft in the 
Chinese Penal Code,” Jour. North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXXVIII, 1907, pp. 61-96, gives a brief description of ku, and of 
legal efforts to stamp it out. The fullest treatment of ku in a European 
work is in J. J. M. De Groot, Religious System of China, Vol. V, pp. 826-69. 
De Groot devotes a chapter to the subject. But unfortunately half his 
space is filled with a description of the Wu-ku Rebellion under Han Wu Ti. 
Wu-ku was a general term (“ White and Black Magic”’’) for any sort of 
magic, and the rebellion, as well as the conspiracy under the Empress Teng 
200 years later, had nothing to do with the peculiar methods of ku. De 
Groot’s treatment is unsatisfactory in other respects. 

14No attempt is made here to give the various legal enactments against 
the practice of ku. The penal code of the T‘ang dynasty on this subject 
has generally continued in force, and is quoted in later dynastic codes. The 
practice of ku is called an inhuman crime. One who makes ku, or instructs 
in its use, is hanged, his property confiscated, his family and the inmates 
of his house are banished 3,000 li, ete. i # tt ak chiian 18. 

** Chap. 37. De Groot quotes this passage, p. 826, but mistranslates the 
last phrase. 
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In Ku Yeh-wang’s Yi ti chth ** it is said, “ In several provinces 
south of the Yangtse river, there are people who keep ku. The 
host uses it to kill people. He puts it in food or drink, and the 
victims do not realize its presence. If the family of the keeper 
of the ku all die, the ku flies about without any objective. Any- 
one who encounters it is killed.” The Yui ti chih is a work of the 
sixth century A. D., the period of the Six Dynasties, corresponding 
to the early middle ages in Europe. 

In the Sou shen chi** of Kan Pao,” attributed to the fourth 
century A. D., is the following passage: 

“Tn the province of Yung-yang, there was a family by the name 
of Liao. For several generations they manufactured ku, becoming 
rich from it. Later one of the family married, but they kept the 
secret from the bride. On one occasion, everyone went out except 
the bride, who was left in charge of the house. Suddenly she 
noticed a large cauldron in the house, and on opening it, perceived 
a big snake inside. She poured boiling water into the cauldron and 
killed the snake. When the rest of the family returned she told 
them what she had done, to their great alarm. Not long after, the 
entire family died of the plague.” Kan Pao also mentions a variety 
called “dog ku,” and says that the magic can; take the forms of 
various animals. 

“Chao Shou of the P‘o-yang district possessed dog ku. Once a 
man named Ch‘en Tsen visited Chao, when he was attacked by six 
or seven large yellow dogs. Yu Hsiang-po*® (another man) once 
ate with Chao’s wife. Later he almost died from hemorrhage, and 
was saved by drinking a medicine prepared from the roots of the 
orange tree. Ku has a strange, ghostly appearance. It can appear 
in many forms, as dogs, pigs, worms or snakes. It is not recog- 
nized by the man himself. All who get it, die.” 

In the Sou shen hou chi:*° “Tan Yu was a poor and devout 





a Bil Hh G- By BA BF FE. A. v. 519-81. A scholar and official. 

- 44 wh HW chiian 12. 

- i . 4th Cent. a.p. The author flourished under Chin Yiian Ti. 
His book is a collection of supernatural tales. De Groot quotes these 
stories (p. 846), but misreads the author’s surname as Yii. Giles, Biog. 

P 
Dict., p. 357, uses the correct form. 

De Groot translates Yu Hsiang-po as “paternal uncle,” but hsiang 
is not a relationship term. 

= 5H wh ea fiz,» chiian 2. Attributed to T‘ao Chien Kf . a famous 
poet. 
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monk. There was a family in the district of Yen who manufac- 
tured ku. Those who ate their food, died from hemorrhage. Tan 
Yu once visited this family, and the host prepared food for him. 
Tan Yu recited an incantation, and saw a pair of centipedes a foot 
long suddenly crawl away from the dish. He then ate the food, and 
returned home without being harmed.” 

In the biography of Ku Chi-chih in the Liu Sung history (a. p. 
420-479), an instance of ku poisoning is recorded. “ T‘ang Tzu, 
of the Hsiang district, went to Chu Ch‘i’s mother P‘en’s house to 
drink wine. On returning home he became ill, and vomitted more 
than ten ku worms. Seeing that he was about to die, he directed 
his wife Chang that after death she should cut open his abdomen in 
order to get rid of the disease. Later Chang cut open his body, 
and saw his ‘ five viscera’ completely destroyed.” *4 

These instances from the medieval period of Chinese history indi- 
cate a view that ku was a kind of poison which was administered in 
food and drink. A little later a medical work, the Tsao shih chu 
ping yiian hou tsung lun** of the Sui period (A. p. 589-618) 
describes how this poison was manufactured. 

“There are several kinds of ku. All of them are poisonous. 
People sometimes deliberately prepare ku. They take worms, 
insects, snakes, and other poisonous creatures, and put them to- 
gether in a vessel. They allow them to eat each other until only 
one is left, and this survivor is the ku. The ku can change its 
appearance and bewitch people. When put in food and drink, it 
causes disease and calamity (to the one who eats it). There is also 
‘flying ku.’ It comes and goes without one’s knowledge, and even- 
tually appears somewhat like a ghost. Those who have seen it, 
die.” 

This appears to be the earliest account, not later than a. p. 600, 
of how this magical process was carried out. It gives a reasonable 
explanation of the formation of the written word, formed of insects 
and dish. The explanation is still more suitable for the pictograph 
found on the oracle bones of the Shang period. 

The idea behind this practice is quite reasonable. If centipedes 





*1 The narrative goes on to say that the widow was accused of the crime 
of mistreating her husband’s corpse. The case was brought before Ku 
Chi-chih, who acquired considerable reputation from the way he handled it. 


33 i K Pe a3 ia Re #8 ie chiian 25. A medical work of the Sui 
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and snakes are poisonous individually, the survivor of such a group, 
who has eaten the others, is considered to combine within himself 
the collected venom of the group. If a man desires to injure an 
enemy, no more formidable weapon could be put into his hand. 
The difficulty is to say when this rational, if mistaken, process 
becomes pure magic. Action at a distance does not seem to be one 
of the properties of ku. Poisoning and magic are found together 
in all countries, from the days of Medea. Some of the stories are 
pure magic, while others indicate no more than a use of poison. 

The evidence presented so far may be summarized. The word 
itself goes back to the oldest written records of the Chinese lan- 
guage. The pictograph clearly shows insects, worms, or snakes in 
a receptable. But in the ancient literature of the Chou period, the 
word is used in a number of ways, of which the most important and 
primary appear to be as a diseased condition and as a divination 
symbol. How far may a magical practice first described clearly 
about A. D. 600 be ascribed to the period before 500 B. c.? 

The literature which has survived from the Chou period has been 
carefully edited, for the most part by Confucians, beginning, accord- 
ing to tradition, with Confucius himself. In their desire to ideal- 
ize the past, and to show, not what really occurred, but what ought 
to have occurred, they have created great difficulties for the 
ethnologist. 

But it often happens that ideas and practices which are never 
mentioned in literature, especially in moral, religious, and philo- 
sophic literature, survive unchanged in the lives of the people. The 
explanation that ku was originally a magical practice agrees with 
the pictograph on the oracle bones, with the use of the word to 
describe a disease, and with its use in divination. The 7'so chuan 
indicates that in divination, the symbol indicated that the diviner 
would be successful in injuring his enemy. In the Han period, the 
term was used for black magic, and in the medieval period, for a 
magical method of poisoning an enemy. Therefore it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the term always stood for black magic. 

Early Chinese literature describes the culture of the valley of 
the Yellow River. Later literature indicates that the practice of 
ku extended at one time over the whole area included in China 
proper. This was probably true long before there is any evidence 
from the Yangtse valley, or the more southern regions. Even in 
the medieval period, Chinese observers remarked on the prevalence 
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of the practice in southern China, and from the T‘ang period on, 
the practice appears to have been more and more confined to aborigi- 
nal tribes of the south. The policy of repression definitely stated 
by Cheng K‘ang-ch‘eng in his commentary on the Chou li appears 
to have been largely effective throughout the more characteristically 
Chinese areas, and later writers notice the practice of ku in the 
south as a peculiar phenomenon. Nevertheless, the practice of ku 
seems to have been a specific cultural feature which the ancient 
inhabitants of the Yellow River valley shared with the inhabitants 
of more southern areas. 

The Ling piao lu 1** of Liu Shun, written about a.p. 900, 
which is one of the earliest geographic works dealing with Kuang- 
tung and the adjacent southern areas, contains the following 
passage : 

“The mountains and rivers of Ling-piao wind and cluster to- 
gether. It is not easy to go out or come in. Therefore the district 
abounds in fogs and mists which become pestilential vapors. Peo- 
ple exposed to them are liable to become sick. Their stomachs swell, 
and they become ku. It is popularly said that there are persons 
who collect poisonous insects in order to make ku and poison people. 
I think that this is due to the humidity of the place, which causes 
poisonous creatures to flourish there, and not because the people of 
Ling-piao are cruel by nature.” 

From the Sung period on (beginning about a. p. 960), all refer- 
ences to ku assign its practice to the tribes of the southwest. There 
is an instance recorded in the Ling wai tai ta of Chou Ch‘u-fei.** 

“The ku poison of Kuangsi is of two kinds. One kind kills a 
man quickly, while the other works gradually and does not kill for 
six months. If a man has a grudge against anyone, he is courteous 
to him, but poisons him secretly. After half a year, the poison 
takes effect. The murderer cannot be brought to law, and the 
poisoning cannot be cured. This is the most cruel form of ku. 
In 1170, on the eastern side of Ching-chou, there was a seller of 
sauce who prepared ku. It was discovered, and the man executed. 





* a Ke RR 3. chiian 1. A work of the T‘ang period, and one of the 
earliest geographical works now existing about Kuangtung and the 
adjacent areas. 

* th F& Bp, chiian 10. By Fj — JE- The author was assistant 
sub-prefect of Kuei-lin, in Kuangsi, during the years A. D. 1174-89. The 
story is given by De Groot, p. 848. 
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It is said that when his family prepared ku, the women, naked and 
with dishevelled hair, made a nightly sacrifice of a dish of deer- 
meat soup. Grasshoppers, butterflies, and all kinds of insects came 
down from the roof and ate the soup. That which they emitted 
was the poison. If anyone wishes to know whether a family keeps 
ku poison, they can tell from the cleanliness of the house. If every- 
thing is kept very clean, then the family has ku. When the natives 
of Li-t‘ung and Chi-t‘ung (in southwestern China) invite guests 
to a feast, the host must first taste the food in order to convince 
the guests that there are no grounds for suspicion.” 

There is a somewhat similar reference in the gazetteer of 
Yung-fu, a district of Kuangsi.** “ Kw poison is not found gen- 
erally among the people (i. e. the Chinese), but is used by the 
T‘ung *® women. It is said that on the fifth day of the fifth 
month,”* they go to a mountain stream and spread new clothes and 
headgear on the ground, with a bowl of water beside them. The 
women dance and sing naked, inviting a visit from the King of 
Medecine (a tutelary spirit). They wait until snakes, lizards, and 
poisonous insects come to bathe in the bowl. They pour the water 
out in a shadowy, damp place. Then they gather the fungus (poi- 
sonous?) which grows there, which they mash into a paste. They 
put this into goose-feather tubes, and hide them in their hair. 
The heat of their bodies causes worms to generate, which resemble 
newly-hatched silk-worms. Thus ku is produced. It is often con- 
cealed in a warm, damp place in the kitchen. 

“The newly made ku is not yet poisonous. It is used as a love 
potion, administered in food and drink, and called ‘ love-medi- 
cine.’ ** Gradually the ku becomes poisonous. As the poison 
develops, the woman’s body itches until she has poisoned someone. 
If there is no other opportunity, she will poison even her husband 
or her sons, but she possesses antidotes. 

“Tt is believed that those who produce ku themselves become ku 


* K Wa BR Fs quoted by Wang Sen ye ZF, in his BM Py HF it. 
chiian 18. 

** fi. The chief aboriginal tribe of Kuangsi. 

27 The fifth day of the fifth month is an important day in the Chinese 
religious calendar, the day of the “ Dragon Boat Festival.” The story told 
in connection with it dates from the 3rd Cent. B. c., but the festival is 
probably much older. 
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after death. The ghosts of those who have died from the poison 
become their servants. So a majority of the foolish T‘ung make 
this thing. When a man enters a house in a T‘ung village, if he 
sees no ashes on the hearth, and if the faces of the women appear 
yellow and their eyes red, he knows that there is ku in that house. 
Bronze chop-sticks are used as a charm against ku. Dipped into 
poisoned food, they cause it to turn black” .. . 

A similar case is recorded in the Shuang huai sui ch‘ao.*° “ Dur- 
ing the reign of Cheng T‘ung (1436-49), Chou Li of the district 
of Wu-chiang traded in Ssu-eng of Kuangsi, and married a widowed 
daughter of the Cheng family. He remained there twenty years, 
until their son was sixteen. One day Chou Li wanted to return 
home. His wife was unable to dissuade him, but she put ku in 
Chou Li’s food without his knowledge. She bade her son follow 
him, and told the boy secretly that if his father promised to come 
back, he should cure him. For this purpose she taught him the 
antidote. When Chou Li reached home the ku began to affect 
him. His belly became swollen, and he drank water excessively. 
His son asked the date on which he would return to his wife. 

“Chou Li replied, ‘I also think of your mother, but I am sick. 
How can I go back? As soon as I get a little better, I shall start.’ 

“The son replied, ‘ I can cure the disease.’ He bound his father 
to a pillar. Chou Li was thirsty and asked for a drink. His son 
offered him a clay bowl filled with water, but when it was almost 
at his mouth, the boy threw it away. This happened several hun- 
dred times. Chou Li became so thirsty that he could hardly bear 
it. Shortly after, he vomited out a small carp, which was still 
alive. The swelling soon disappeared, and he was cured. Among 
the barbarians there are many ku poisons so made as to become 
effective at a certain date. After that date, the case cannot be 
cured. Widows are called ‘ ghosts’ wives,’ and men dare not 
approach them. When strangers marry them, they are usually 
poisoned.” 

There is a reference to ku in the Shu i chi.2° “In Tien (Yun- 





° 2 44 ee PP. chiian 5. By fat: 15th Cent. a. p. Chronological 
records of miscellaneous facts from 1368 (the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty) to 1487. 

*° it SZ fi. chiian 2. By Ke ey + JA (@ pen name). The author 
is unknown. The facts recorded occurred under the Manchu reigns Shun- 
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nan) there are many ku sorcerers, especially among the women. 
They often seduce men. If the beloved was about to go on a long 
journey, he was always poisoned with ku. If the man did not 
return on the promised date, he died. There was a traveler who 
went to Tien and loved a woman. When he was leaving the place, 
the woman said to him, ‘I have already poisoned you with ku. 
If you do not return as you have promised, your belly will swell, 
and then you must come to me as quickly as possible. After a 
month, it will be incurable.’ On that day the man’s belly really 
became swollen. He hesitated to return; then his abdomen burst, 
and he died. People found in his belly a wooden trough for feed- 
ing pigs. It is certainly strange! ” 

It is significant that in these stories all the practitioners of this 
love magic are women of the aboriginal tribes of the southwest. 

In the Sui shu tt li chth * it is recorded that “ the inhabitants of 
these districts (in Kiangsi and some other areas south of the 
Yangtse) often kept ku poison, and the practice was especially 
prevalent in I-ch‘un. The method is, on the fifth day of the fifth 
month to collect all kinds of insects and worms, from snakes to lice, 
putting them together in a vessel, where they devour each other. 
The survivor is kept. If it should be a snake, it is snake-ku. If a 
louse, then it is louse-ku. This ku is used to kill people. It is 
administered through food, and afterwards it consumes the vic- 
tim’s internal organs. When the person dies, his property is moved 
by the ku spirit to the house of the keeper of the ku. If for three 
years the keeper does not kill a man with the ku, the keeper him- 
self is killed by it. It is handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and is given to a daughter as a dowry. Kan Pao (the author 
of the Sou shen chi) regarded ku as a spirit, but this view is mis- 
taken. During the rebellion of Hou Ching, most of the ku-keeping 
families perished. Since the ku had no master, it wandered about 
the roads, and those who met it, died.” 

Another variety of ku is called the “ golden caterpillar,” or chin- 
tsan. Li Shih-chen in the Pen tsao kang mu**? quotes Ch‘en 





chih and K‘ang-hsi, about the middle of the 17th Cent. It treats of the 
supernatural, and was published in 1701. 

= a = Hh, BE > chiian 31. The geographical section of the Sui 
dynasty history. 


i A c=} Hil =8 chiian 42. By a By BY. A well known medical work 
containing extracts from more than 800 authors, and describing 1,892 
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Tsang-chi of the T‘ang period as follows: “The ashes of old satin 
can cure ‘the ku worms which eat satin.’ The commentary says, 
‘The worm crawls like a finger ring. It eats old satin brocade and 
other silk cloths, just as the silk-worm eats mulberry leaves.’ In 
my opinion, this is the chin-tsan.” According to Li, the golden 
caterpillars originated in Szechuan and from there made their way 
into the Hukuang provinces. 

The Tieh wei shan tsung hua of Tsai Tao ** says, “ The chin- 
tsan poison began in Szechuan, but now it has spread to Hu, 
Kuang, Min and Yueh (Hupeh, Hunan, Kuangtung, Kuangsi, 
Fukien and Chekiang). There are people who give it away, and 
this is called ‘ giving the golden caterpillar a husband.’ Those who 
do this place gold, ornaments for dressing the head, satin and bro- 
cade with the worm, and put it beside the road for others to find. 
The magistrate of Yii-lin told me that there was a legal case in- 
volving this practice in the district of Fu-ch‘ing. One man brought 
charge against another, stating that the latter had poisoned his 
family with chin-tsan. The magistrate could not find any evidence 
of such poison having been used. Then someone suggested bring- 
ing hedgehogs to the house of the accused. Since the chin-tsan is 
known to be afraid of hedgehogs, this advice was followed. The 
chin-tsan dared not move, although it hid in a hole under the bed. 
It was caught and pulled out by the two hedgehogs. It is really 
astonishing.” ** 

The Kua i chih ** says, “ The chin-tsan is a caterpillar the color 





medicines. The last half of the 16th Cent. De Groot makes considerable 
use of the work. 

* oa ily x in chiian 6. By HS 4%. First half of the 12th Cent. 
It treats of events contemporary with the author. The passage is quoted 
in part by De Groot, p. 850. 

** Williams, “ Witchcraft in the Chinese Penal Code,” p. 91, quotes the 
Hsi yiian lu BE iI Bk a guide to magistrates in their duties as coroners, 
as saying that a medicine including two centipedes, one alive, one roasted, 
was a cure for ku. De Groot, pp. 863-69, gives a large number of remedies 
and antidotes for ku, collected from various medical works. They include 
musk, cinnabar, striped cats, dried centipedes (for snake ku), leek-juice, 
and “thunder stones.” These last are prehistoric implements, stone knives 
and axes, often found in Kuangtung and the island of Hainan. Domestic 
fowls are said to detect ku. 

% 5 BB 7- Quoted by De Groot, p. 854. By 6 fe of the Sung 
period. Not to be confused with another book by the same name by 
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of gold. It is fed with Shu satin, and its excretions collected, which 
are then put into food and drink in order to poison people. Those 
who take it, die. Then the spirit of the worm is glad, and moves 
the valuables of the deceased to the house of the practitioner, mak- 
ing him suddenly rich. But to get rid of the worm is difficult, 
because water, fire and swords cannot harm it. The only way is to 
put gold and silver into a basket with the chin-tsan, and then place 
the basket beside a road. Someone passing by may take it. This 
is called ‘ giving the chin-tsan a husband.’ ” 

The Fan Tien lu t‘an tsung ** says, “The antidote for those 
poisoned by the chin-tsan is food from the home of one who has 
kept the ku. But it must be given by the keeper of the ku per- 
sonally, for if it is given by anyone else, the antidote will not be 
effective. Hence if the person knows where he was poisoned, he 
can go to the man who poisoned him and beg him pitifully for 
relief. The man will not acknowledge the act at first, but after 
incessant pleading, he will angrily take a little food and throw it to 
the patient. On eating it, the victim will be cured instantly. When 
the appointed time for poisoning arrives and there are no outsiders 
present, even the keeper’s own relatives may become his victims, 
for otherwise the spirit would cause a calamity of some sort. The 
spirit is appeased by the poisoning, because the spirits of the vic- 
tims become his slaves.” ** There do not seem to be any descrip- 
tions of the way in which the chin-tsan ku is produced. It is said 
to be the third stage in the development of ku. 

Another variety of ku poison is called t‘iao-sheng.** This kind 
of ku is more clearly black magic. It is described in the Ling wai 
tai ta.*® “In Kuangsi, those who kill people by t‘iao-sheng be- 
witch the food, and invite guests to eat. When eaten, the fish and 
meat become alive again, living in the victim’s stomach, and even- 
tually kill him. It is currently believed that the spirits of those 
who have met death through f‘iao-sheng become slaves in the home 
of the sorcerer. Once a celebrated scholar, while judge of Lei-chou 





i“ aE K Ii BR me chiian 33. By 3p z- A work of miscellaneous 


notes, published by the Chung-hua Book Co. of Shanghai in 1926. 

37 Ibid. 

os #E EE. The phrase may be translated as “to revive,” or “to become 
alive again.” 
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(on the island of Hai-nan), had an experience with t‘iao-sheng. 
He covered some meat with a plate and asked the culprit to bewitch 
it, in order to test the efficiency of his art. After a while he took 
up the plate, and hairs were growing out of the meat. What a devil 
it must be who can do this! Yet undoing the enchantment was 
quite easy. If you feel that the magic is in your stomach, take 
sheng-ma and vomit it out. Then if you feel the magic in your 
intestines, quickly take yii-chin and pass it out. This prescription 
was printed in Lei-chou for distribution and given to the people 
after it had been obtained from the culprit.” 

The Chi hsiw lei kao*® says, “In Yunnan, Kueichou and 
Kuangsi, what is called ¢‘iao-sheng is withcraft. The sorcerer 
invites people to eat fish and meat which have been bewitched. 
When they have eaten them, the animals become alive again in their 
organs, and then proceed to kill the victims. I (the author) saw 
recorded in Fan Shih-hu’s Kuei hai yii heng chih ** that there was 
at that time a man named Li Sou-weng, a judge of Lei-chou. He 
secured a good prescription . . . (then follows the prescription, 
which is similar to that in the preceding paragraph). Officials of 
the place are often attacked by this magic. The prescription is not 
readily available, so I publish it here.” 

The Nan chung tsa chi ** says, “ The chiefs of Yiian-chiang have 
handed down the method of producing ku. This medicine is not 
beneficent, but is poisonous. An astonishing fact is that when a 
new magistrate arrives the people must prepare a feast to welcome 
him, and they poison him then. The poison does not become effec- 
tive during his term of office, but the pupils of his eyes turn from 
black to blue, and his face becomes pale and swollen. Then some 
months after he leaves office, his whole family die.” 

Again, in the same work: “The ku of the people of Burmah 
does not make use of medicine, but employs spirits. The spell is 
handed down from generation to generation. Within forty-nine 
days, they can bewitch a cow-hide to the size of a mustard seed. 
They call this “cow-hide ku.” They can also bewitch an iron 
ploughshare to the size of a mustard seed, and this they call 


° b BH FR: chiian 45. Bf Hy $A. By Bh Be. A work of the 


Ming period. 


“a # 15 x ; *% by ve 4 K: A work of the Sung period. It 


treated of the geography and natural history of the southern provinces. 
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“ploughshare ku.” The method of applying such ku is to conceal 
the mustard seed under a finger-nail, and shoot it out toward the 
victim. The poison then enters his stomach. When a Chinese was 
affected by this poison, the Burmese would calculate the length of 
his journey, and chant the incantation. The ku poison would 
affect him on the calculated day. The victim would become thin, 
his abdomen would swell, and he would die within a few months. 
There was one man among the native chiefs called Yang Chao-pa, 
of the district of T‘eng-yiieh, who could chant a counter spell which 
would cause the ku poison to leave the Chinese and attack the 
Burmese.” 

The Po yiieh feng t‘u chi ** says, “ The ku drugs are not of one 
kind only, and the methods of using them differ. Ku sometimes 
changes the five viscera into earth or wood. Sometimes ku is put 
into chicken or duck meat. When the poison entered the stomach, 
the chicken or duck would become alive again, with wings and feet. 
It would compel the victim’s soul to become a slave in the house 
of the sorcerer. When the Chinese caught such a sorcerer, they 
buried him alive, or burnt him.” 

The Tien nan hsin yii ** says, “The Pa-yi (Shan) of the moun- 
tains (an aboriginal tribe in southwestern China) skin a cow and 
bewitch its hide to the size of a mustard seed. Those traders who 
entered the mountains without knowing this fact, sometimes had 
love affairs with the native girls. When they had sold their mer- 
chandise and were about to return home, the natives would invite 
them to a feast. At the feast, they would promise the girls to 
return. If they returned as they promised, they would be cured. 
But if they did not return, the ku poison (administered at the 
feast) became effective, and their bellies burst. The cow-hides came 
out as if freshly skinned.” 

The Ch‘th ya ** contains an interesting passage. “On the fifth 
day of the fifth month collect all those insects and worms that are 
poisonous, and put them together in a vessel. Let them devour 
each other, and the one finally remaining is called ku, There are 


“B 8 Bt iB: 
a . By ihe ii: An account of Yunnan, written in the 
latter part of the 17th Cent. 

aa He- By ; @®. chiian 2. A description of the Miao country in 
Southwest China, written about the first part of the 17th Cent. The 
author was in the service of a native chieftaness for several years. 
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snake ku, lizard ku, and dung-beetle ku. The length of time re- 
quired for the insects to devour each other will be proportionate to 
the time required for the poisoned victim to die. When the ku has 
been produced, the next step is to put it into food, which will then 
become a hundred times more delicious. Those who eat this food 
will die within a few days, or after a year of violent pains in the 
heart and stomach. The victim’s property will imperceptibly be 
removed to the house of the witch, and his spirit becomes her slave, 
like the tiger which enslaves its ch‘ang. Later the kw flies about 
by night, appearing like a meteor. This variety is called ‘ flitting 
ku.’ When the light grows stronger, a shadow like a living man’s 
is produced. This is then called t‘iao-sheng ku. When its shadow 
grows stronger, the ku can have intercourse with women. Then it 
is called chin-tsan ku. It can go wherever it desires, and spreads 
calamity throughout the country-side. The more men it poisons, 
the more efficient the ku becomes, and the richer grows the witch. 
Among the aborigines, such evils are practiced openly. The native 
officials called Ti-to became aware of this, and asked a magician 
to dispel the enchantment. They caught the witch, and buried her 
alive with her head above the ground. They poured wax on her 
head and lighted it, in order to call back the poisoned spirits. The 
ghosts did not dare to approach, and the T‘ung women cursed the 
witch for them. This is the only way to put a witch to death, for 
otherwise it is impossible to bring her under the law. 

“The complexion of those who have been poisoned by ku becomes 
more than ordinarily beautiful. The 7”ien chi (probably leaders 
among the women) look at them and smile. Then the victim must 
kowtow to a chieftaness and beg for the antidote. She will give 
the victim a pill. If the victim takes it, he instantly vomits strange 
things with human heads and the bodies of snakes, or having eight 
feet and six wings. These creatures cannot be killed with the 
sword, or burned. But if alum is placed on them, they die at once. 
Otherwise they will return to their old place. I lived long among 
these people, and know the prescription. Use san-ch‘i (literally, 
three seven) powder and water-chestnuts to make pills. Add alum 
and tea leaves, making them into a powder. Take five chien with 
spring water. If vomiting follows, then stop. An old prescrip- 
tion says to take white Jang-ho and drink its juice, then sleep on 
the roots, after calling aloud the name of the witch. But the 
effect of this process is very slow.” 
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The T“ung ch‘t hsien chih ** says, “ If the mat of the victim is 
burned, he will see for himself who the sorcerer is. The kw is a 
spirit, and goes out in the night to snatch the souls of the dead. 
The houses of ku sorcerers are very clean, because the ghosts of 
those who have been killed by the ku poison act as servants in them. 
If a man sits in a posture resembling the written word “ woman ” 
(i. e. cross-legged), the ku cannot harm him. Or if the witch is 
enchanting a man, and he buries some of her food secretely under 
the intersection of two streets, the ku spirit will turn on the witch 
herself. And the ku spirit is filled with fear of the hedgehog. If 
a hedgehog is brought to the house of a witch, the ku will be caught 
immediately. All these prescriptions and methods of detecting ku 
have been tested and shown to be effective, so I publish them here.” 

The Tien nan hsin yii*" in another passage remarks, “In 
Szechuan there are many who keep ku, especially the chin-tsan, 
which is the most malignant form. When the owner has become 
rich, and has the means, he sends it away. . . . There is no chin- 
tsan ku among the East and West Yi of Yunnan, but the mischief 
caused by mice, snake, and food ku is comparatively greater. On 
calm nights, when the clouds are heavy, there are things which 
glitter like meteors, sweeping low over the roofs and flying quickly. 
The long, luminous tail affects the eye and heart like cold flames. 
I was very much astonished. When I asked my fellow officials, I 
began to realize that the lights were due to ku, which had been let 
out by the inhabitants. They also told me that the ku was apt to 
eat children’s brains. It also kidnapped spirits. In those families 
which kept ku, the women were always debauched by the ku. If 
the spirit were dissatisfied, it would turn on the keeper and eat his 
children. Then it could not be sent away until the keeper had 
become poor, and all his family had perished. For this reason peo- 
ple are often afraid to keep it. Moreover, keeping it is prohibited 
by law. So the practice is gradually dying out, but it still exists. 
Those who still supply themselves with ku, do so secretely. In 
Hsin-hsing and Chien-ch‘uan I tried several times to discover who 
the sorcerers were, in order to put an end to such malevalent things. 
Sometimes informants appeared, but no evidence could be secured. 





= 7 Chiian 2. By A HZ. The author flourished under 
K’ang-hsi, 1662-1723. A book about the aboriginal tribes of Southwest 
China. 

“7 See note 44. 
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Hedgehogs are used in detecting ku, but without much effect. Dur- 
ing the time that the suspects were under arrest, the flitting of the | 
ku was noticeably less.” 

The Shu yi chi** says, “When Sun Hsin-yai of Shih-men was 
magistrate of K‘ai-hua (in Yunnan), he was once sitting in the 
hall when he noticed a kind of light flitting about like a meteor. 
He asked his servants what it was. They said that it was the 
flying ku, or snake ku. The family who serve the poisonous spirit 
become rich, but the women and girls of the family are debauched 
by the snake. The snake goes out every night, flitting like a meteor. 
When it comes to a less populous place, it comes down and eats the 
brains of men. So the inhabitants of K‘ai-hua dare not sit outside 
after dark, being afraid of the ku.” 

The same work remarks again,*® “The witch who cultivates ku 
must first take an oath before the spirit that she is willing not to 
be human in coming transmigrations, and will desire wealth in the 
present life only. When the victims of the poison die, their prop- 
erty is all removed (by supernatural power) to the house of the 
witch, and the ghost of the victim becomes her slave. All the work, 
ploughing, spinning and serving, is done by the enslaved spirit. 
. . » Those who have been poisoned by ku may cure themselves by 
jumping into a dung pool. Yu-ch‘i, Yung-an, Sha-hsien, and other 
districts of Fukien all have ku. 

“ Recently magistrate Wang, of Yu-ch‘i, bought a load of melons. 
He opened the melons the next day, and all contained kw insects. 
He accused the man who had sold them, who in turn said that they 
were bought in a certain shop. The magistrate arrested the shop- 
keeper and questioned him. He said that he and his family had 
never been sorcerers. On being beaten, he admitted that there was 
a sorcerer who had a personal animosity against him. The sorcerer 
was arrested, and did not deny the accusation. The magistrate had 
him tortured, but he did not feel the pain. He was put in jail, but 
escaped during the night. He was followed to his house, but the 
whole family were gone. 

“In recent years there was a strange man who taught others a 
method for curing ku. The man would go to the home of the 
witch, carrying a chicken. The witch would understand, and give 
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him a dose of medicine. All this must be done silently. The medi- 
cine was a sure cure. 

“In Fukien, there is toad ku, somewhat similar to the chin-tsan 
ku. Those who serve it are mostly covetous of the riches that 
accompany it. People sometimes see large sums of money and silks 
lying beside the road, and they understand that this is someone 
sending away the ku. The ku spirit follows anyone who takes the 
valuables. With the wealth, the sender leaves a book telling the 
methods of serving the ku. The one who picks up the ku must 
clean his house and worship the ku spirit only, forsaking all Bud- 
dhist and Taoist deities. On the day that belongs to metal, the ku 
spirit will excrete dung like that of white birds, which can be used 
as poison. Poisons are laid only on the days keng-hsin and sheng-yu. 
Those who are poisoned, first sneeze. Then the worms enter the 
intestines and all the joints. The victim loses consciousness, and 
his belly swells. When the worms have eaten his bones and entrails, 
he dies. 

“The ku poison can be administered in drink as well as in food, 
or sprinkled on the collars and clothes of the victims. It can be 
laid on chickens, geese, fish, meat, fruits and vegetables. When a 
living chicken has been bewitched by ku, its legs are eaten by 
worms, but it can walk and cackle as usual. When meat is be- 
witched, it will not become soft on being cooked. In all food that 
has been bewitched, worms will germinate overnight. So the offi- 
cials in this land will use food presented by others only when it 
has stood overnight. Food which has no worms on the second day 
is not bewitched. The spirits of those who have died of ku poison 
become the slaves of the witch. The witches sacrifice eggs to the ku 
spirit on the last night of the year. Husband and wife worship 
with naked bodies, and thus square their accounts with the ku 
spirit. When a servant of the Yamen is poisoned, the sorcerer 
gives five ounces of silver to the ku; for an official, he gives fifty 
ounces. Those who poison more people, acquire greater riches. If 
a sorcerer becomes tired of the ku, he doubles the original amount 
of money he picked up with the ku in order to send it away.” © 

Yiian Mei ** says, “ Almost all families in Yunnan keep ku. It 





5° Ibid. 

“= . A. D. 1715-97. A voluminous writer of the Manchu period. 
This passage is taken from his F AR BH chiian 14. A book recording 
supernatural events, 
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can excrete gold and silver, so they get rich because of it. They 
let the ku out every night, and it darts about like lightning, spread- 
ing eastward and westward. A great noise causes it to fall. It 
may be a snake, toad, or any kind of insect or reptile. People con- 
ceal their children because they are afraid of their being eaten by 
the ku. This ku is kept in a secret room, and is fed by the women. 
The ku is injured if it is seen by men, because it is formed of pure 
Yin (the female principle of the universe). That ku which devours 
men will excrete gold, while that which devours women will excrete 
silver. All this was told me by Hua Feng, the general formerly 
commanding in Yunnan.” 

Again, in the same work: ** “ Chu Yi-jen was an expert callig- 
raphist, and Ch‘en Hsi-fang, the prefect of Ch‘ing-yiian in Kuang- 
si, employed him as secretary. One hot summer day, the prefect 
invited his colleagues to a feast. As they removed their hats on 
sitting down to the table, they saw a large frog sitting on the top 
of Chu’s head. They brushed it away, when the frog fell to the 
ground and disappeared. They feasted until night, and again the 
frog crept to the top of Chu’s head, without his being aware of it. 
They drove it away from him once more, and it fell on the table, 
spoilt the food, and disappeared. 

“When Chu returned to his room, the top of his head itched. 
The next day his hair fell out, and his head swelled like a red 
tumour. Suddenly the swelling burst, and a frog stuck its head 
out. Its forefeet rested on the top of Chu’s head, but the lower 
part of the frog was in the tumour. He picked it with a needle, 
but could not kill it. He tried to pull it out, but the pain was 
unbearable. The physicians did not know how to cure it. Finally 
an old gate-keeper said that it was the ku. On his advice they 
pierced it with a gold hair-pin, and the frog died. Chu had no fur- 
ther trouble, but the top of his skull sank down like a bowl.” 

The Chien chi® says, “The Miao women who kept ku got 
plenty of money. When the ku becomes too strong, it must be sent 
away. They do this sometimes as often as once a month. Those 
ignorant of this often pick up money or packages along the moun- 
tain paths. The ku follows them home. When it gets to the house, 
it must remain there several days. If its wants are not satisfied, 





52 Tbid., chiian 19. The passage is quoted by De Groot, p. 852. 
o BE chiian 32. By a =: Aj Written about the beginning of 
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it will cause calamity. During the fall, the Miao women carry 
pears in cloth bags, selling the pears to children. Many children 
are poisoned by ku in this way. This was discovered by some of 
the children, and so now, when they buy pears, they ask, ‘ Do you 
have ku poison in your pears?’ If the reply is ‘ No,’ the children 
are safe. Among the women of the Shan, there are many who 
keep ku.” 

In the Fan t‘ten lu tsung t‘an * is the following passage. “ Re- 
cently a man named Chiang Ch‘an-p‘o reported that in the district 
of Lu-an ku is used to kill people. The house of the witch is always 
clean, since the work is done by the ku. Many inn-keepers serve 
the ku. If an inn-keeper and his inn are exceptionally clean, those 
who stay there overnight are poisoned. During one night, several 
travellers simply disappeared, and all their money and baggage 
came into the hands of the inn-keeper. There was no sign of the 
corpses because they were entirely eaten by the ku worms. 

“Travellers in this district must know whether the inn contains 
ku. They lay their luggage at random on the ground, close the 
door, and stand outside for a while. If no servants appear, and yet 
the baggage has [mysteriously] been arranged in order, they know 
that this inn has ku. The traveller must not speak of this openly, 
but pays his fee and goes to some other inn. Such travellers will 
not be injured by the keeper of the inn, but will be regarded as 
men with a great destiny.” 

The Yi chien chih pu*® says, “In the various districts of Fu- 
kien, there are many ku poisoners, but they are especially prevalent 
in the districts of Ku-t‘ien and Ch‘ang-ch‘i. There are four kinds, 
snake ku, chin-tsan ku, centipede ku, and frog ku. All can change 
their forms, and become invisible. All have males and females, 
which copulate at fixed intervals, varying from two months to once 
in two years. When the date arrives, the family which keeps the 
ku prepares a ceremony to welcome their coming, and a basin of 
water is placed before them. The male and female appear in the 
water and copulate. Then the poison floats on the water, and can 
be collected with a needle. A person must be poisoned on this date. 
This is the breath of Yin and Yang (the male and female princi- 
ples of the universe), and it is infused into people’s stomachs, sym- 
bolic of the genital functions. It is not effective overnight. When 


54 See note 36. 55 ba EX rn #ii: chiian 23. 
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a guest arrives, even a relative, he is poisoned. The poison can 
be placed in food, drink, or medicine, but it cannot be put into hot 
soup. When the medium is too hot, the poison is ineffective. If 
no outsiders come in on that day, a member of the family is selected 
to be poisoned. When the poison first enters the stomach the vic- 
tim feels nothing, but gradually the ku worms generate and feed 
on the victim’s blood. The worms grow, reproduce, and consume 
the internal organs. The pain becomes unbearable, and can be 
relieved only temporarily by drinking water boiled a hundred times. 
As the pain becomes worse, the victims groan and scratch the bed. 
When the victim is dying, several hundred worms come out of his 
eyes, nose, ears and mouth. If they are dried, they can become 
alive again, even after a long time. The ghost of the victim is con- 
trolled by the ku, just as the tiger enslaves the ch‘ang,** and be- 
comes a slave of the family. Such [an enslaved] spirit cannot be 
reincarnated. Even if the corpse of the victim is cremated, the 
heart and lungs will not burn, but will look like honeycombs. 

“Tn 1175, the mother of Lin Sao-shuan of Ku-t‘ien (her sur- 
name was Huang) lay dying, apparently from poison. The mem- 
bers of the family said that if she had been poisoned by ku, and 
her matrix was burned so that the light of the fire would shine 
upon her, she would reveal who had poisoned her. They did this, 
and she said that on a certain date, she had been poisoned while 
eating by Huang Ku’s wife, Lai Shih. The demon was still in 
their kitchen. Lin Sao-shuan reported this to the local magistrate, 
and they went to the house of Huang Ku. In the kitchen they 
found some pieces of silver, five-colored thread, jewels, and small 
wooden figures on which were written five “ Yi” and five “ Shun ” 
(words meaning “ opposed ” and “ favorable”). These were in a 
box with seven holes. There were also two packs of needles, each 
fifty in number, and eleven needles were without eyes. All these 
were not things ordinarily used by people. The man was accused 
before the magistrate. The magistrate arrested Huang Ku, who 
feigned death in the court. When released, he became alive again, 
as if helped by some supernatural power. 

“Yii Ch‘ing of Kuei-chi was judge at that time, and when the 





oe hE The spirit of a person who has been eaten by a tiger. It urges 
the tiger to murder others, in accordance with a common belief that the 
soul of a murdered man may return to earth if a substitute is provided. 
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prefect ordered him to examine the case, Huang Ku behaved in the 
same way. Yi Ch‘ing was angry and afraid that the criminal 
would escape the law, so he came down and cut off Huang’s head. 
He put the head in a basket, and reported the act to the prefect. 
The prefect reported the case to the emperor and a higher judge, 
Hsieh Ssu-chi, was asked to investigate the case. 

“Hsieh accompanied the local officials to the house of Huang 
Ku, where he saw centipedes of unusual size. Hsieh said, ‘ This is 
the evidence.’ Lai Shih was arrested, and tried by Hsieh himself. 
After a three days trial, the death penalty was passed upon her. 
The figures (she confessed) were used in divination. If the re- 
sponse was favorable, the guest was poisoned; if unfavorable, a 
member of the family. The eyeless needles were used in gathering 
the poison, and the number showed that eleven persons had been 
poisoned. The ku likes to eat silk brocade, but if this could not be 
procured, the five-colored threads were fed to it instead. The sil- 
ver was to have been used in sending the ku away... . Huang 
Ku’s criminal acts really reached Heaven, and Yii Ch‘ing obliter- 
ated an evil-doer by killing him. Many scholars wrote poems in 
praise of him.” 

There are also a number of stories indicating that the virtuous 
scholar need not fear ku. The Chinese have a proverb which says 
that the heretic cannot overcome the righteous man. Among the 
Chinese, the educated men have always been the backbone of the 
moral system. It is natural to find that such men can repel evil 
influences. 

An interesting case is recorded in the Mu fu yen hsien lu of Pi 
Chung-hsiin.** “In Chih-chou there was a scholar named Tsou 
Lang, having a chin-shth degree. He was poor, but of upright 
character. One day he was about to start for a nearby town, when 
on opening his door in the early morning, he saw lying beside it a 
basket. He opened the basket, and found that it was filled with 
silver wine-vessels and about a hundred ounces of silver. As it 
was early morning, no one was watching him. The scholar took it 
in and said to his wife, ‘These things came to me unexpectedly. 
Are they given to me by Heaven?’ He had scarcely finished speak- 
ing, when he saw on his left thigh something that wiggled in a 
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shimmer of gold. It was a caterpillar. He picked it off with his 
hand. His hand was hardly turned, when it was back in its old 
place. He trampled on the worm with his foot and smashed it, 
but immediately it was again on his body. He threw it into water 
and into fire, cut it with his sword, and hacked it with an axe, 
without avail. It followed him everywhere, and never left him. 
Tsou Lang finally asked the advice of his friends. Those who 
knew about such matters told him, 

“* You have been betrayed. This thing is the chin-tsan. Although 
it is small, it will cause a great calamity. It can enter the belly 
and ruin the intestines, after which it will come out unharmed.’ 

“Tsou Lang became still more frightened, and told his friend 
about finding the basket. 

“His friend said, ‘I knew that already. If you serve this ku, 
you will become rich quickly. This worm eats four inches of Shu 
satin every day. Collect its excretion, dry it, and grind it to powder. 
Put a little in food and drink, and give these to others. Anyone 
who takes it will surely be poisoned. The worm will get what it 
desires, and it will remove the valuables of its victims to your 
house.’ 

“Tsou Lang laughed and said, ‘ Am I the man to do this?’ 

“ His friend said, ‘ I know surely that you do not desire to do it, 
but what other thing can you do?’ 

“Tsou Lang replied, ‘I shall put this worm into the basket with 
the other things and carry it away. Then there will be no further 
trouble.’ 

“When a man serves this worm long enough,’ the friend said, 
‘he will become rich. Then he gives several times the amount he 
originally found with the ku away. This is called finding the 
chin-tsan a husband. Then the ku worm will go. But if you put 
in only what you found with the worm, I am sure it will not go. 
Now you are poor. How can you give several times more than you 
found? I am really concerned about you.’ 

“Tsou Lang looked at the sky, and replied, ‘ During my whole 
life I have tried to be an upright man. I swore not to lose my 
virtue. It is my misfortune that this thing has happened to me.’ 
He went home and told his wife, saying, ‘It is impossible for me 
to serve the ku worm. I am too poor to send it away. The only 
thing left for me is death. You had better prepare for the future.’ 
“ He put the worm into his mouth and swallowed it. His family 
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tried to stop him, but it was too late. His wife wept bitterly, think- 
ing that he would surely die. But after a few days he had no fur- 
ther trouble, eating and drinking as usual. A month passed, and 
still he was not affected. He finally died at a ripe age. And by 
means of the silver he had found in the basket, he became well- 
to-do. Is it that the sincerity of a man can overcome the most 
poisonous influences ? ” 

The following account is taken from the Yi chien san chth.** 

“Tn the district of Ch‘ang-chou there was a brave scholar of strong 
character. He often thought that while men were cowardly, there 
was nothing worthy of being dreaded. He regretted that there 
were no evil spirits to interfere with him and test his courage. 
Once he went with a few friends to another village, and saw a parcel 
covered with silk on the ground. The others dared not even look 
at it, but he laughed and said, ‘I am poor, why should I not 
take it?’ 

“ He opened it before them, and found several rolls of silk, three 
large pieces of silver, and a ku frog. He said to the frog, ‘ You 
may go where you wish; what I want is the silk and the silver.’ 
He took the things home, where his family wept bitterly, thinking 
that a calamity would soon occur. The scholar said to them, ‘ This 
concerns me, not you.’ 

“That night when he went to bed, there were two frogs, as big 
as a year old baby, occupying his bed. He killed and ate them 
both. His family again lamented, but he was delighted to get such 
good meat. Then he proceeded to get drunk, fell asleep, and passed 
a peaceful night. The next night there appeared more than ten 
frogs, though smaller than before. Again he cooked and ate them. 
The next night there were thirty. Night after night the frogs were 
increasingly numerous, but their size became ever smaller. At last 
the whole house was full of frogs, and it was impossible to eat them 
all. He hired men to bury them in the wilderness. Yet his cour- 
age was strengthened still more. Finally the thing stopped after 
a month, so he laughed and said, ‘Is the calamity caused by ku 
no more than this?’ His wife asked him to buy hedgehogs as a 
precaution but he said, ‘I am the hedgehog; what other do you 
want?’ His family was pacified, and nothing untoward happened. 
So other people commended his behavior.” 





“a RX = rd , chiian 4. A work of the Sung period. 
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The Yi chien chih pu contains the following story: ** “In the 
city of Ch‘uan-chou, there was a house tenanted by several fami- 
lies. One of the tenants was an under-official named Lin, a native 
of Ch‘in. One night he found an old bamboo basket lying at the 
street end of an alley. He kicked it playfully, and a small em- 
broidered blanket fell out. On opening it, he discovered silver 
vessels worth more than two hundred taels. As there was no one 
around, he took the things home, thinking they had been given to 
him by Heaven. 

“All his neighbors were astonished by this, and the landlord 
said, ‘This is the Ming custom of serving the chin-tsan. The 
original owner has become rich, and wanted to shift the calamity to 
others. Since you have taken this bait, you must not regret it. 
Today a demon will appear to you. You had better welcome and 
serve it. Otherwise, great misfortune will happen to you.’ Lin 
remained silent. 

“ That night a snake, ten feet long, crawled in as if much pleased. 
Lin caught it and said, ‘ Are you the demon of the chin-tsan? I 
cannot please you by poisoning people to enrich myself. If I do 
not, I shall be eaten by you. There is only one death, but I would 
rather eat you first.’ So he bit the snake, and swallowed it from 
head to tail, not even leaving the bones. Then he called for wine, 
and drank until he fell asleep. Next morning he rose up well and 
unharmed, and later he became well-to-do. All admired his 
courage.” 

There is an amusing story of this sort in the Fan tien lu t‘an 
tsung.°° “An old man named Tseng, of Lung-yen in Fukien, 
picked up a box from the road. On opening it, he found about 
twenty ounces of silver. He took it home. During the night, a 
handsome young man appeared to him, who tried to compel him 
to burn incense and take an oath before Heaven that he would 
administer poison to someone on a certain date. The old man real- 
ized that it was the spirit of the chin-tsan. He refused the request, 
and so the spirit continued to trouble him. Finally worn out, he 
faithfully promised. On the fatal day, his son-in-law came. The 
spirit secretely put the poison in the food, and when the son-in-law 
returned home, he had violent pains in his abdomen. The old man 
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realized that the pains were due to the poison, and relieved him by 
administering an antidote. The spirit was very angry, and com- 
plained to Tseng. 

“The old man replied, ‘He is my son-in-law, and my daughter 
has no children. How can I poison him?” 

“The spirit came another time, and exacted a similar promise. 
This time his sister’s son came. The nephew also became violently 
ill on returning home, and the old man cured him. That night 
the spirit greatly annoyed Tseng, and the whole family had no 
sleep. 

“The old man Tseng said to the spirit, ‘ My sister was widowed 
when she was very young, and this son is her only child. If he 
dies from poison, my sister’s descendants will be cut off. More- 
over, I am not willing to do such things. Let us talk the matter 
over now. Suppose I give you back the original amount of silver, 
on condition that you go to someone else?’ 

“Since I came to your house,’ replied the spirit, ‘ your farm 
produce has increased every day, and you forget about this benefit. 
You have not poisoned anyone yet, and you want me to go. You 
must add at least thirty per cent interest to the sum you give me. 
Otherwise I will not spare you.’ 

“Then the old man took count, and calculated that he must give 
the spirit two hundred and more ounces of silver. He got the silver 
by selling his farm. Then he put it into the box, which he left 
where he had originally found it.” 

This ends the collection of illustrations of the practice of ku, a 
collection covering the entire period of Chinese literature. A few 
generalizations may be made in conclusion. 

It must not be supposed, as De Groot implies, that all Chinese 
believe in these things. On the contrary, the fact that it was 
extremely difficult to make this collection of passages is in itself 
evidence of the opposite. The physical symptoms ascribed to magi- 
cal causes are not imaginary, and the diseases are very real. Ku 
figures largely in Chinese medical works, and the term is still used 
to describe certain conditions caused by internal parasites. 

The idea of ku is very old. It probably originated in the idea 
that disease was sometimes caused by black magic. The use of the 
word as a divination symbol, and in the other ways mentioned in 
classic literature, are probably later accretions. The concept ap- 
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pears peculiar to Eastern Asia, at least in the method of producing 
the ku by allowing poisonous things to eat each other. At the same 
time, all sorts of extraneous notions have been added from time to 
time. 

The practice appears to be a connecting link between Chinese 
culture and the cultures of Southeastern Asia. However, it was 
early suppressed in China proper, and survived among the aborigi- 
nal tribes of the south. 
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THE SECOND LITURGICAL POEM FROM RAS SHAMRA* 
A Liturgy for the Festival of the God Alein 


GrorGE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


VIROLLEAUD has published three liturgical poems from Ras 
Shamra. Of two of these the writer has already published trans- 
lations — that of the first, in volume 52 of this JouRNAL (pp. 221- 
231), and, of the third in the Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 
LIII, 61-78. The translation of the second poem, which is here 
presented, was completed more than a year ago, and has been 
awaiting space in the pages of this JouRNAL. The text was pub- 
lished by Virolleaud in Syria, vol. XIII, pls. XXV-XXX. A 
number of scholars have translated it in whole or in part, but the 
only renderings which I have been able to consult extensively are 
those of Virolleaud (loc. cit., pp. 113-162), Montgomery, in this 
JouRNAL, and Albright, in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society (vol. XIV, 101-140). Since, in the meantime, Virolleaud 
has published a brief poem which contains what was perhaps a 
hymn sung in connection with the festival at which this liturgy 
was recited, I have appended a transliteration and translation of 
that also. 

Transliterated Text 


The sign € is here transliterated d (Dad) and $X, z (Za). 
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* Continued from Volume 52 (1932). 
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. yhbq qd w’amrr 

. ystn ’asrt lbmt'r 

. lysmsmt bmt phil 

. gds yuhdm sb'r 

. ‘amrr kkbkb lpnm 

. ‘asr btlt ‘nt 

. whl tb‘ mrym spn 

. *edk litn pnm 

. ‘m ’el mbk nhrm 

. grb ’apg thmtm 

. tgly sd el wtb’é 

. grs mlk ’ab snm 

. lpn ’el thbr wil 

. t&thwy wtkbdh 

. hlm ’el kyphnh 

- yprg lsb wyshg 

. anh wykrkr lhdm yspd 
. esb'th yse gh wysh 

. "ek mazyt rbt ’asr[t y|m 
. “ak ’atwt qnyt *e[lm] 

. rdb rdbt wtdt’e(?) 

. hm dmiot dm’et w's[*] 
. hm hm stym Ih[mm] 
. b&lhnt Ihm stym... 

. b krpnm yn bk hrg 

. dm ‘sm hm yd ’elm lk 
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39. yhssk ‘ahbt sr t’rrk 

40. wt'n rbt ’asrt ym 

41. thmk ’el hkm hkmt 

42. ‘m ‘lm hyt hzt 

43. thmk mlkn ’al’eyn b'l 

44. Spin w’en d‘lnh 

45. k Inyn e[dslh [n]b[n] 
2? 


46. k Inyn nbl ksh 
? 


47. w.. ysh sr el “abh 
48. [el] mlk dyknnh ysh 
2? 


49. *asrt whnh ’elt wsbrt 
50. a’ryh wn ’e’n bt 1 bt 
51. km ’elm whzr k bn ’asrt 
52. msb ’el mzil bnh 

53. msb rbt ’asrt ym 

54. msb kilt knyt 

55. msb pdry bar 

56. mgll tly btrb 

57. msb ‘ars bt y‘bdr 
58. wy‘n 1 tpn ’el dp’ed 
59. pod ’an ‘nn ’asrt 
60. p‘bd ’ank ’ahd ’els 
61. hm ’amt aSsrt tlbn 
62. lbnt ybn bt lbl 


1. km ’elm whzr kbn ‘art 
wt'n rbt ’asrt ym 
. rbt *elm lhkmt 
. 8bt dqnk ltsrk 
. rhntt d.. Vertk 
. wrap ‘dn mtrh 
. BT y‘dn ‘dn Skt bgls 
. wtn glh b'rpt 
9. &rh ars bram 
10. bt ’arzm ykilnh 
11. hm bt lbnt y‘msnh 
12. Irgm Valeyn b'l 
13. sh hrn b bhtk 
14. ‘8bt bgrb hklk 


“2 o> Or He CO % 


ie 2) 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 





tblk drm m’ed ksp 
gb‘m mhmd hrs 
yblk ’edr el gsm 
whn bht ksp whrs 
bht thrm ’eqn’em 
§mh btlt ‘nt td's 
znm wtr *ars 
‘edk lttn pnm 
‘m bl mrym spn 
b’alp Sd rbt kmn 
shq btlt ‘nt tie 
gh wish tbsr bl 
,? 


bsrtk yblt y'd 

bt lk km ’ahk whzr 
km ’aryk sh hrn 
bbhtk ‘sbt barb 

hklk thlk drm 

m’ed ksp gb‘m mhmd 
hrs wbhn bht ksp 

whrs bht thrm 
‘eqn’em smh ‘al eyn 
bT sh hrn bbhth 

‘sbt b qrb hklh 

yblnn drm m’ed ksp 
gb‘m [m]hmd hrs 
yblnn ’edr el gsm 
y’akl ksrwhss 

wsb Imspr ktl’'akn slmm 
‘ahr msy ksr whss 

&t ’alp qdmh mr’a 
wtk pnh t'db ks’e 
wyssb lymn ’al'eyn 

bT ‘d Ihm St .... 
[w]y‘n ’al[’yn dT] 
errr Dostsnencene 
[h]s bhtm k[sp whrs] 
hs rmm hk[sp]..... 
hs bhtm tbn..... 

hs trmmn h[ksp] 








vi, 


54. 


DPD DP SD or or or Ot or 
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OO 2 Dor P Ww eH 
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btk srrt spn 


. ‘alp 8d ’ehd bt 

. rbt kmn hkl 

. wy'n kir w hss 

. [8] m* ’aleyn bl 

. bn Irkb ‘rpt 

. b1 est ’erbt bbh[t] 
. hin barb hklm 

. wy'n ‘al’eyn BT 

. ’al tst *erbt b[bht] 
. [h]ln barb hk[Im] 


. wy'n k[sr whs]s 
. 8b BT I[hwty] 
. 8n rgm k[sr] whss 
. §m‘ 1 alley]n b1 
. b1 ’ast *e[rbt] bbhtm 
. hin bar[b hkl]m 
. w'n ’al’Leyn] BT 
. al t3t ’e[rbt] bbhtm 
. hin ba[rb hk|lm 
? 


.’al td. .[erbt]? bear 


. [1]’o h[In b qrb] bt rb 
_ [Stt hin b bt y]dd *el ym 


re ‘Isn wpsm 


b seceense wy'n késr 

. [w]hss t]8b dT Ihwty 
. [msdt] bhth thbn 
. *b[’ars] trmm hkih 
. y[l]k 1 lbnn w'sh 

. I[Sr]yn mhmd ’arzh 
. h[lk LU bnn w'sh 

. &§[r]yn mhmd ‘arzh 
. tt ht bbhtm 

. nb[1] ’at b hklm 

. hn [y]m wn Pekl 
. “est b bhtm nbl’am 

. b hklm ls krb*ym 

. & ekl hit b bhtm 

. nbl *at b hklm 
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30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


hms 83 ym tekl 

hst b bhtm nbl'at 

b hkim..... lm mk 
b sb‘ y[m] td ‘est 

b bhitm nbl’'at b hklm 
sb ksp | rqm hrs 
nsb | lbnt smh 
‘al’eyn b ‘I[b]hty bnt 
dt ksp hkl yu’tm 

hrs ‘bdt bht ...l 
y‘db hd ‘dbt bt 

hklh tbh ‘alpm..... 
s’en Sql Srm...... 
re’a “el ‘glm d.... 
snt ’emr qms [Il]’em( ?) 
sh ’ahh b bhth | ahh 
b qrb hkth sh.... 
8b‘ m bn asrt... 

Spq *elm krm y[m 
Spq *elht hprt [ym 
Spq *elm ’alpm y[m 
&pq “elht ’arht ym 
Spq ’elm khsm y[m 
Spq “elht ks’at [ym 
Spq ’elm rhbt [ym 
Spq *elht dkrt [ym 
‘d lhm Sty *elm 

wpq mrdsm sd..... 
bhrb mlht qs.... 

’e tsty krpnm yn 


e eeccccccccccees qn’e.. 


peeneseene ‘al’eyn bl 
Divceaves tk mdd ’el 
Srinncses lzr gdqdh 


— or [ys]hq bdr 
. km y[shq]... 


. & lpb....pdrm 


. $38 1 88m “ahd ‘r 


‘elm bspn 


Sb‘m sb‘ pdr 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


to 


(e 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
2%. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
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smnym bi m..... 

tim bil mr..... 

b[al’eyn] bl barb 

bt wy‘n ‘al’eyn 

bil ’astm ksr bn 

ym ksr bnm ‘dt 

ypth hin b bhtm 

‘arbt barb hkl- 

m wlyp|th bdqt ‘arpt 

‘Ip.... kir w kss 

shk ksr w kss 

yse gh wysh 

lrgmt lk 1 ’al ’e- 

yn BT tsbn b' 

lL hwty ypth h- 

In b bhtm ’erbt 

barb hklm [yp]|th 

bl b dqt ‘rpt 

qth qds b ....tn 

ysny bl spn....pth 
? 

qlh qd[s] ykr ’ars 

erry tdrm *ahsn 

i EEE E EEE 

gdm ym b mt ’a[l’eyn] 
?? 


tttn ’eb b ms’a *ehd 
yrm sn’u hd gpt 
sr wy‘n ’aleyn 

bl ’eb hdt lm ths 
lm ths nq dmrn 
‘n bl gdm ydh 

k tds ’arz b ymnh 
bkm ysb bl 1 bhth 
‘amlk *’ablm lk 

‘ars drkt ystkn 

dll ’al *el ’ar lbn 
‘elm mt ‘dd lydd 
‘el zar ygrn mt 

b npsh ystrn ydd 

. b gngnh ‘ahdy dym- 


viii, 


50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


. “e[hdk ‘al tin pnm 
. ‘m dr trdzz 


lll sell atl el ot 
onvwnnr rR 1D WHO 


ww WwW WD WD WD W WD Ee 
sSon»#»rkre Ww WFe OC oO 


lk ‘lt elm lymr’a 

‘elm w nim dysb 
[b]hmlt ’ars gm ld- 
[r]h dT kysh ‘n 

[gpn] w’agr b[n]dlmt 
[‘mm y]m bn zlmt r- 
[mt pr't] ’ebr mnt 
shrrm hblt rkb rpt 


caseeaeae [rpt t]ht 
[m‘srm 


‘m dr &rmg 


. ‘m tlm dsr ’ars | 
. a hr dr ‘l ydm 
. Alb ler rhtm 

. wrd bt hpst 

. ‘ars tspr by 

. rdm ‘ars 

. “edk ’al tin 

. pnm tk qrth 

- hmry mk ksw’ 
. Sbth hh ’ars 

. nhith wndr 

. ‘tn ’elm ’al 

. tgrb lbn ’elm 

. mt al y‘bdkm 

. k’emr bph 


. k We b sbrn 

. qnh tht’an 

. nrt *elm spi 

. shrrt Va 

. 8mm b yd md- 
. d’elm mt b’a- 
. lp &d rbt k- 

. mn ler mt 


. Abr wal 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


Column 


i, 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
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no house like the gods, 


nor defence 


like the son of Asherat, 


tsthwy wk- BB. soccccveceses y 
bd hwt wrgm Os tusdacccodsas kb 
lbn *elm mt Ts ssdnddosase sht 
§ny | ydd Gh, cccccescccsss t 
‘el der thm GR Scsdecnwness ‘elm 
‘al’eyn bl GB. cosccccoes -a yd 
t,t ‘al’ey[n] q- Oh «escuctaedene k 
rb....bht ybnt ee [ypn] w-agr 
saiashaaeadlticda | hie 
ae ll y (The rest is broken away) 
TrTTTTT TTT ‘ahy Colophon 
pedeenenens ‘ahy weeee ‘y ngmd milk ugrt 
Translation 

Then cried the bull of 

El to his father, El, the king, 

that he would establish him. He cried to Ashe- 

rat and her sons, the goddess 

and the company of her companions, 

. “Woe to us! Baal has 


the dwelling of El, the covered-place 
of his son, the dwelling of the Lady 
Asherat of the sea, the dwelling 


of the Bride, Kanyat, 


the dwelling of my city, Beth-Ar, 

the covered-place of my wealth, Beth-Rab, 
the dwelling of the land, Beth-Yabdar.” 
Also I am repeating the cries; 

I cry to thee, “ Establish (it) in spite of 
the madness of the Lady Asherat of the sea, 
the hostility (?) of the mistress of the gods. 
Hayn going up to the bellows, 








38 


ii, 
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in his hand grasping the tongs, 

shall cast silver, shall send 

forth gold; he shall cast silver 

by thousands; gold he shall cast 

by tens of thousands ; 

he shall cast khym and tbéh. 

Humble her, O El, who is their lady ; 

humble her, O El, who shines with silver, 
who quarries in the mine gold 

like khesh. O El, thou hast rested 

with the flint-knife on the footstool Eded- 
parsha in the pit, 

Naal-El, which yields not 

to us. There flows for them the gold 

of the table of El, which fills 

the conceivable parts of the 

foundations of the earth. 

Scatter, O El, that which is mined according to the saying 
of Saknat-Kakhwat, ‘the sandy land 

prepares wild desired-things by the myriad.’ ” 


She took her spindle .......... 

the exalted spindle on the (first) day. 

Her banishment was the binding (?) of her flesh. 
She removed her garment on the second day. 

Her banishment was by the rivers. 

She placed a khptr-offering on the fire, 

a khbrs, for kindling coals; 

she abstained from the bull of El-Deped ; 

she besought (?) the creator of creatures ( ?) 

for the removal of her affliction. Then she forgot 
the coming of Baal and Ashtart, 

when she spied the coming of the virgin 

Anat. (Her) sister was hastening ..... 
iicswewees with her(?) persons ( ?) 

(beCn SRD eKeeSeeeseswees stupid ( ?) 


eoeereereeeeeer ee eee eeeeeeee 








iii. 
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BO. MAEM cc cccccccvccccccvccens 
21. She was lifting up her voice and crying, “ How 
22. is coming Alein Baal? 
23. How is coming the Lady 

24. Anat? Smite her with smiting, 

25. her soms....... (and) the company ( ?) 
26. of her companions........ silver bright.” 
27. Then she answered, “Come into being, O silver, and 

(come down ?) 

28. O gold, that make rich the Lady Asherat 
29. of the sea. Also her image......... 
30. Answer, O thou who doest correctly; may I take — 

possession — of ( ?) 

31. the fishes of the Lady Asherat of the sea?” 
32. “ Take the net Bedket ........ 

33. O Lady, upon (thy) hands........ 

34. with the beloved of El......... 

35. in the sea of El-Deped. 

36. The mountain of El.......... 
BU. BM ccc ccevecsvcsancesoss 
38. the Virgin (Anat)............. 
a PPT TTT TT TTT ee 
GD. GRE cdccccccccccocescsecces 
Gh, BRIBE onc ccccccccccccces 
a Prrerrrerrerrer irre Te 
GR. TReE EOP ccsccceccccsss 
TH.  svccssecivscccsvces 
Gs cb iecsesceuesessens 
— errr rrr Terr Terr 
Te Gp cccnsvcteccsccwce 
rrr rrrrrrTrerrrrr tiie 

(About six lines are broken away.) 

R, séucecvsdendeeweneeee 

Be  keesecccccceedcacees 

, wbaneesesetdeeosends 

G ceccccvcecesedssceces 

i Sesuetewes “Let him not lament ( ?) 

i wvenanesuenn shall cleave to (?) 

G.. csducvonevens generation (to) generation. 
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D teeta cman and Rachad 

9. (and the son)s of the gods who rule.” 
10. ......,. Alein Baal 
hs TP ssnnsx of Yadad 
oh wbeeeees Alein Baal, 
7 éétennemens he who rides on the clouds, 
Se TP esnee of Yadad, and he arose, 


13. he stood, he spoke in the midst 

14. of the assembly of the gods: “I will set 

15. the assembly at my tables, I will hasten, 

16. from the cup I will drink it; 

17. on them double the sacrifices. Sharpen(?) the three- 
edged (dagger) 

18. of the Cloud-rider. Slay 

19. with the Lady and slay and slay 

20. mightily and slay. There shall groan 

21. the maid-servants when on it with the lady they look; 

22. then at it (shall be) the groanings of the maid-servants.” 

23. After Alein, the Lord, came 

24. there came the virgin Anat. 

25. she spoke roughly to Asherat of the sea, 

26. she upbraided (?) the mistress of the gods. 

2%. Then answered the lady Asherat of the sea, 

28. “ How dost thou speak roughly to Lady 

29. Asherat of the sea, thou doest upbraid ( ?) 

30. the Mistress of the gods? You have spoken roughly 

31. to the bull of El-Deped; behold you have upbraided ( ?) 

32. the begetter of creatures.” Then answered 

33. the virgin Anat: “ Let us speak roughly 

34. even to the lady Asherat of the sea, 

35. let us upbraid(?) the mistress of the gods, 


reverses let us treat roughly the passionate. 
i: ~eniaeecseen Alein the lord, 

— eererre the lady Asherat of the sea, 

ek sasevewene the virgin Anat, 

eee there shalt thou drink, 
 Sarerreererer ir. be merry there.” 

— rerrrrere rere she cried “ Cut off 

Th. srédevesconcawen our flock, kinds 


sods ubiiabicnite a a itak abd eine arb Stee trees ” 





iv, 
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 wnbdncisewsoveccecesannns 
T stetscteoornsesteancesee 
VET CCT OTe Te CTC TTT eres 
i: Avedesswncdecnskenteweucnece 
DE eeddecaniededsocecetiencens 
Te: eveswsnncesavediendweceanve 
Tek See cebedcencswoeceedé unto us 
Te 6eédevesecvccecseeséscoteonds 
1. Bull (of El-Deped and the lady) 
2. Asherat of the sea. 
B. Amb Oe oc cscs. (the lady 
4. Asherat of the sea........ 
5. “ harness the stallion, make stirrups (?) of 
6. silver (and) of gold of the mines; 
?. make a stirrup(?) (for) her she-asses: 
8. Qadesh and Amurru shall hear. 


9. Saddle the colt, harness the stallion, 
10. make stirrups(?) of silver, (and) 
11. of gold of the mines; 
12. make a stirrup (for) her she asses. 
13. Qadesh and Amurru shall prepare to depart, 
14. they shall place Asherat on the back of the colt, 
15. on the decorations on the back of the stallion, 
16. Qadesh will take them behind ( ?) 
17. Amurru, like a star, before 
18. to the shrine of the virgin Anat 
19. and Baal. Thou shalt seek the height of the north; 
20. Behold thou shalt set thy face 
21. toward El at the source of the rivers 
22. in the midst of the valley of the two abysses. 
23. Thou shalt discover the field of El and shalt enter 
24. the palace of the king, the possessor of years. 
25. Before El thou shalt perform an act of purification, thou 
shalt hasten, 
26. thou shalt prostrate thyself, and shalt honor him. 
27%. Well! El, when he addresses her, 
28. will put away grief and laugh. 
29. His feet on the footstool he shall place, he shall twirl 
30. his fingers, he shall lift up his voice and cry 
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31. ‘ How has the lady Asherat of the sea come? 

32. How has the mistress of the gods arrived? 

33. She is very hungry (?) and thirsty. 

34. Them indeed bring near and make 

35. bread; make them drink; make them eat 

36. at the tables. Feed and make them drink 

37%. from the pots; wine is with thee; bring out 

38. blood of trees. Lo, the hand of the gods is with thee; 

39. They shall ward off from thee the love of the bull 
(which) impels thee.’ ” 

40. Then answered the lady Asherat of the sea, 

41. “ Thou art wise, O El; thou art very wise! 

42. From of old thou hast lived; thou hast had thy way; 

43. Thou art equal to our king, Alein, the lord, 

44. our judge, and there is none who is above him. 

45. Like our lodgments let us build (?) his sanctuary ( ?) ; 

46. like our lodgments? let us mix his cup.” 

47%. Then... the bull of El his father will cry 

48. the king who wilt establish him, there will cry 

49. Asherat and her sons, the goddess and the company 

50. of her companions, ‘ Woe to us.’ Baal has no house 

51. like the gods or defense like the son of Asherat, 

52. the dwelling of El, the praying-place of his son, 

53. the dwelling of the lady Asherat of the sea, 

54. the dwelling of the Bride, Kanyat, 

55. the dwelling of my city, Beth-Ar, 

56. the praying-place of my wealth, Beth-Rab, 

5%. the dwelling of my land, Beth-Yabdar.” 

58. Then answered El-Deped in friendliness, 

59.“ Even I am going to accomplish the humiliation of 
Asherat: 

60. Even I will work; alone I will outwit 

61. them. The maid Asherat shall burn bricks, 

62. with bricks shall be built a house for Baal 


v, 1. like the gods and a walled-enclosure like the son of 
Asherat.” 
2. Then answered the lady Asherat of the sea, 
3. the lady of the gods, “ Verily thou art wise; 





1 Meaning “as in our lodgments,” i. e., sanctuaries. 
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4. let the whiteness of thy beard admonish thee! 
5. The compassions which (are) at thy breast 
6. when the time drinks its fill of its rain. 
7. Baal will appoint the time. Thou dwellest in the high- 
lands, 
8. and wilt utter (thy) voice in the clouds, 
9. to flash lightnings upon the earth. 
10. A house of cedars he shall complete for himself: 
11. truly a house of bricks he will construct for himself. 
12. Call indeed on Alein Baal, 
13. cry, ‘a caravan in thy wonderful structure! 
14. a troop in the midst of thy temple! 
15. It shall bring for thee as mountains much silver, 
16. as hills, choice gold. 
1%. The glory of El-Qesem shall be brought to thee. 
18. Then build a wonderful structure of silver and gold — 
19. a wonderful structure of pure things!’ I shall be 
jealous of them! 
20. Rejoice, O virgin Anat! Thou shalt trample upon 
21. doubts and behold the earth. 
22. Behold thou shalt set thy face 
23. toward Baal at the height of the north 
24. in Alp-shad of Rabbath-Kamon. 
25. With laughter shall the virgin Anat lift up 
26. her voice and cry; she shall announce the good news to 
Baal, 
27. ‘I announce good news to thee; I bring the knowl- 
edge ( ?) 
28. thou shalt have a house like thy brother; and a walled- 
enclosure 
29. like thy companions. Cry, ‘ A caravan 
30. in thy wonderful structure! a troop in the midst 
31. of thy temple! It shall bring thee as mountains 
32. much silver; as hills choice 
33. gold! Then build a wonderful structure of silver 
34. and gold —a structure of pure things. 
35. I shall be jealous of them!’ Alein Baal will rejoice; 
36. he will call a caravan into his wonderful structure, 
37. a troop into the midst of his temple; 
38. they shall bring us like mountains much silver: 
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39. as hills, fine gold 
40. They shall bring us the glory of El-Qesem. 
41. Kasher-w-Khasis shall feed.” 
42. Then return to the narrative: “ When thou shalt send 
as messengers brave men.” 
43. After the coming of Kasher-w-Khasis, 
44, place an ox before him, a fat one, 
45. and directly.in front of it thou shalt place a chair, 
46. and he shall be made to sit on the right of Alein 
4%. Baal while eating and drinking. 
48. Then Alein Baal shall answer, 
49. “(I would build a temple for myself). 
50. Haste! silver and gold (for) wonderful structures! 
51. Haste! Heap up the silver (and gold) ! 
52. Haste! Thou shalt build (a temple) ! 
53. Haste! Thou shalt heap up (the silver and gold). 
54. Thy house is (in) the heights of the north; 
55. Alp-shad is a house; 
56. Rabbath-Kamon is a temple.” 
57. Then Kasher-w-Khasis answered, 
58. “ Listen, O Alein Baal, 
59. son of the Rider on the clouds, 
60. surely I will place a lattice-window in the wonderful 
structure, 
61. a window in the midst of the temple.” 
62. Then answered Alein Baal, 
63. “ Do not put a lattice-window in the wonderful structure, 
64. a window in the midst of the temple.” 
vi, 1. Then answered Kasher-w-Khasis, 
2.“ Thou wilt change, O Baal, so as to desire it.” 
3. Kasher-w-Khasis repeated the cry, 
4. “ Listen, O Alein Baal, 
5. surely I will set a lattice-window in the wonderful 
structures, 
6. a window in the midst of the temple.” 
%. Then answered Alein Baal, 
8. “ Do not put a lattice-window in the wonderful structure, 
9. a window in the midst of the palace. 
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11. 
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Do not plan(?) a lattice-window in Beth-Ar, 

nor window in the midst of Beth-Rab. 

Thou didst set a window in the house of Yadad, god of 
the sea 

(and there was) distress and faintings.” 

rahaneee Then answered Kasher- 

w-Khasis, “ Thou wilt change, O Baal, so as to desire it. 

(The foundations) of its wonderful structure thou shalt 
lay 

(in the earth), thou shalt raise up its temple, 

thou shalt go to Lebanon and its wood, 

to Sirion(?) famed for its cedars. 

Go to Lebanon and its wood, 

Sirion, famed for its cedars. 

Thou shalt establish the ritual in the wonderful struc- 
ture, 

the sacrifices in the temple. 

This day and the second thou shalt eat 

burnt-offerings in the wonderful structure, sacrifices 

in the temple. The third, the fourth 

thou shalt eat what is placed in the wonderful structure, 

the sacrifices in the temple. 

the fifth, the sixth day thou shalt eat 

what is set in the wonderful structure, the sacrifices 

—§ f eererrererr ry 

On the seventh day thou shalt bring to an end the fire- 
offering 

in the wonderful structure, the sacrifices in the temple. 

Turn the silver into curtains; the gold 

let us turn into bricks. Rejoice, 

O Alein Baal! A wonderful structure thou shalt build 

of silver; a temple shall be made perfect 

with gold. Thou shalt make my wonderful structure 

This excellence shall be stainless, the ...... of the 
house ( ?) 

of its palace. Slaughter oxen, (slay?) 

sheep, bring up bullocks,............ 

the shepherding of El, calves of 

a year, a lamb. Strangle kids. 
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Call, O his brother, in his wonderful structure to his 
brother, 

in the midst of his temple lift up (your voices to) 
the seven sons of Asherat; 
‘Offer the gods lambs a day; 

offer the goddesses ewe-lambs(?) a day; 

offer the gods oxen a day; 

offer the goddesses wild cows a day; 

offer the gods as it were shame for a day; 

offer the goddesses as it were union for a day: 
offer the gods wombs for a day: 

offer the goddesses phalli for a day. 

While the gods are eating and drinking (say) 
Assist, O ye who........ GG TE oe cccscnces : 
in drought cut-off (?) barrenness, 

so ye shall drink wine in pots.” 

(At least six lines are broken away.) 





 pausapiennseeeecnceesessenscasias reeds ( ?) 
ianebdedeteneawessaenwen ent Alein Baal 
 civitsensetbaseewse anak the measure of El 
eee ee to shave(?) his crown. 
ME sven eenetsneeaseows will laugh at the loss 


as the gods (laughed) in the north. 

Awake to the .... of the colts; 

SE SD cbcceccsdcsueces of the cities; 

six to sixty take (for) a city; 

seventy seven for a town; 

Ghats, O Bath, ...ccccccccees 

ninety, O Baal, .............- 

with Alein Baal in the midst of 

the house.” Then answered Alein 

Baal, “I will establish them, O Kasher, son of 

the sea. O Kasher, build those (things which) thou 
hast appointed. 

Let a window be opened in the wonderful structure ; 

a lattice-window in the midst of the temple, 

and let it be opened (?) for the examination(?) of the 
clouds 

in the presence-of Kasher-w-Khasis.” 

Kasher-w-Khasis laughed ; 
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he lifted up his voice and uttered 
a cry: “Come, O Alein 
Baal, thou art turning, O Baal, 
to desire it. A window shall be 
opened in the wonderful structure, a lattice-window 
in the midst of the temple. It shall be opened, 
O Baal for the examination (?) of the clouds. 
(When) his holy voice shall sound in..... 
Baal of the north will answer his call (?), 
his holy voice will descend to the earth, 
see ETT ETE TCT ETT ere I will make small (?). 


before the day when Alein(?) dies 

thou shalt fasten up a green shoot, found as a possession 
of the forests, hated of Hadad of Caelo- 

Syria. Then answered Alein 

Baal, “ This green shoot do not damage! 

Do not damage!” Let us recite our song: 


as the bough (?) of the cedar is in his right hand, 

even as Baal dwells in his beautiful structure. 

I will be king; I will subdue for thee 

the earth; routes shall be established ; 

the weak I will not send as messengers to the son 

of the gods, Moth, to be counted to Yadad, 

El-Dzer. Moth shall make a hollow 

for himself; he shall hide Yadad 

in his covert. I rejoice that he (Alein) will be 

king over the gods. Surely he will be lord over 

gods and men, that they may dwell 

in the tents of the land. Also at his 

mountain, O Baal, when he cries, (answer.) 
Gepen-w-Agar, son of Zalmaweth, 

ye people of ... Yam’ son of Zalmaweth 

thou pride of Pharaoh, the mighty one of Mont, 

ye parched-ones, destroyed by him who rides the clouds. 
clouds, thou who 


oe ee eeeee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeneee 


ere e ree ee eee eee ee eww ee eee eeeereer reese eeeeeee 
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viii, 1.“ Then do not set thy face 
2. against Mount Taradzaz, 
3. against Mount Sharmag, 
4, against the cleft of Deser, the land, 
5. the sheep of Mount Al-Yadaim, 
6. the covering of the sharp rock of Rakhitim. 
%. Come down to the house! The festivals ( ?) 
8. of the land thou shalt number with me! 
9. Make the earth green! 
10. Then do not turn (away) 
11. thy face! Smite his (Moth’s) city! 
12. Put far from thyself the throne 
13. of his habitation, the filth of the land 
14. is its inheritance, and guard 
15. the prison(?) of the gods. Do not 
16. draw near to the son of the gods, 
17%. Moth; do not let him make you 
18. like a lamb in his mouth, 
19. like a kid in the crushing (?) power ( ?) 
20. of his stroke. Thou shalt avoid (it).” 
21. O light of the gods, Shepesh, 
22. thou burning one, un- 
23. appalled by the hand of the measur- 
24. er of the gods, Moth, in Alp- 
25. Shad, of Rabbath-Ka- 
26. mon, by the sickle of Moth, 
2%. the destroyer and curser. 
28. Thou shalt worship and give 
29. honor, to desire and cry 
30. to the son of the gods, Moth, 
31. the second to Yadad, 
32. the god of Dezer, “ Thou shalt long for 
33. Alein Baal!” 
34. “ Mayest thou ....... ,O Alein(?) in the 
35. midst of the wonderful structure thou hast built”... 
EF re ee EE ee re eee re eT eer ry eee eT re 
The se ccceeseseccceccvcescoceseoes MT cccccccceeces 
TS Sk0SGnSecesceassenoeseeneseen my brethren, 
TE Hace secescvewereseseeewseseds my brethren, 


ereeereerereeeerereeeeeeneereeee ee ee AELY seeeeeeees 
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Gs wkheentensnnpdvccesevesaconcnendans hon- 
Bese setesdanccdcncsneneact I have cried ( ?), 
- nétuawibedessseecadecwencenened ee, eee 
GE kccsvnewsiessncccnsocvescesese of the gods, 
DE: wewhdnedsnds choesndeesneduenaeawneens Yad- 
ee ey ee re ee rr thy ( ?) 
Ge seedeeccederciscesovecdoescaces Gepen-w-Agar. the 
hire ( ?) 
—— COTE POTEET Te TT TTT TTT LOTT TTT Te 
(the rest is broken away.) 
Colophon 
cseeenes Naqmad, king of Ugarit. 
APPENDIX 


THE DEATH AND BuRIAL OF ALEIN 


Transliteration * 


Obverse Reverse 

1. 1 b1 A wienvunmewn t qb ’et 
2. dr b ‘ab[n] yd[y ps]ltm rrr er r ’enst 

[b y'r]? i saesenied tu tstql 
3. [y]hdy thm w dqn[ysls] 42. ...t try ‘ap Itlhm 
4. qn Sh [y]hré km gn 43. Ihm trmmt Itst 
5. ‘aplb k ‘mg [y]8ls b mt 44. yn tdzyt spi 
6. bt mt my Vem bn dgn 45. rp’em thtk 
7. my hmlt ’agr bl nrd 46. Sps thtk ’elnym 
8. b ‘ars ‘mh trd mrt 47. ‘dk ’elm hn mtm 
9. ’elm Sps ‘d t&b* bk 48. ‘dk kirm hbrk 
10. tt k yn ’udm‘t gm 49. whss d'tk 
11. tsh 1 mrt ’elm Spi 50. b ym ars wtnn 
12. ‘msm* ly ’al’eyn bl 51. ksr whss yd 
13. t8m* mrt *elm sps 52. ytr kér whss 
14. t3’u ’al‘eyn B11 ktp 53. spr ’elmlk sbny 
15. ‘nt k t8th ts‘lynh 54. Imd ’atn prin rb 
16. b srrt sp'‘n thkynh 55. khnm rb ngdn 





* The text is published in Syria, XV (1934), 227. 
*The emendations of the text in lines 1-5 are based on a duplicate 
published in transliteration by Virolleaud in Syria, XV, 230. 
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Obverse Reverse 
wtqbrnh tstnn b hrt 56. Sy ngmd mlk *ugrt 
elm ’ars ttbh sb‘m 57. ‘adn yrgb bl srmn 
rumm k gmn ’al’eyn 


[b]‘l ttbh sb'm ‘alpm 
[k g]mn ‘al’eyn BT 
[tt]bh sb‘m s’en 

[k g]mn ‘al’eyn bl 
[ttb]h sb‘m *aylm 

[k gmn] ’al’eyn BI 
[ttbh s]b‘m y‘lm 

[k gmn ’al’]eyn bl 
[ttbh sb‘m] hmrm 
[k gmn ’al’eyn BT] 
[the rest broken away ] 


Translation 
For Baal 
the mountain with stone shall resound. You have cut a palm- 
shoot in the wood; 
it shall guide to escape and the beard shall triple. 
The fibre of its shoot shall take root like the garden 
of Aplab; like the valley it shall sink deep root with Moth. 
Baal is dead! Who is the avenger of the son of Dagan? 
Who are the mourners of Asher-Baal? Let us go down 
into the earth with him! There shall go down the light 
of the gods, Shephesh, until she is sated with weeping. 
Thou shalt drink like wine even tears; also 
thou shalt cry to the light of the gods, Shephesh, 
“ Restore to health for me Alein Baal! ” 
The light of the gods, Shephesh, shall hearken ; 
she shall raise up Alein Baal by the shoulder. 
Anat when she shall raise him up, shall cause him to ascend 
at the parched-ground of Sap‘an, she shall bewail him 
and bury him and shall sprinkle herself with ashes 
of the weeds of the earth. She shall sacrifice seventy 
wild oxen similar to the violation of Alein 
Baal; she shall sacrifice seventy oxen 
similar to the violation of Alein Baal; 
she shall sacrifice seventy sheep 
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23. similar to the violation of Alien Baal; 
24. she shall sacrifice seventy stags 
25. similar to the violation of Alein Baal; 
26. she shall sacrifice seventy goats 
27. similar to the violation of Alein Baal; 
28. she shall sacrifice seventy asses 
29. similar to the violation of Alein Baal. 


Reverse 
OR Kucevddedidudkdwekeendiosnersaneens mankind ( ?) 
i ckeathwesseuswcccstonses thou shalt weigh for thyself; 
it «tbenekhan takatwaeenen tender (?), also thou shalt eat 


43. the bread of restoration, thou shalt drink 

44. the wine of exhileration(?). Shephesh 

45. shall divide the rephaim ; 

46. Shephesh shall divide the elonim (terebinths?) ; 

47. along with thee are the gods; at rest are the dead; 
48. along with thee are the ritually pure — thy company, 
49. and forethought is thy knowledge. 

50. In the sea are creatures and sea-monsters. 

51. Kasher-w-Khasis is power; 

52. abundance is Kasher-w-Khasis. 





53. Scribe, El-melek, the Shibonite, 

54. pupil of Ethan-Parlan, chief of 

55. the priests, the shepherds, 

56. the Sa‘ite. Naqmad, king of Ugarit, 
57%. the lord, honors Baal-Sharmon. 


Philological Notes 
Column i. 
Lines 4-12 are supplied from col. iv, 47-51. 
10. b'l (Baal): here, as usually, though not always, in these poems, 
an epithet of Alein. 
ll. her: cf. the Arabic hazgr, “ defence”. 
13. mgll: “covered-place”, from ZLL. 
16. klt: “bride”, an epithet; here used as the name of a goddess— 
possibly Asherat. 
knyt: analogy and the parallelism indicate that here this is 
the name of a temple. 
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pdry; pdr is a Hurrian word for “city”; cf. Virolleaud in 
Syria, XIII, 116 and Albright, Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. 50 (April, 1933), p. 14. 

tly: cf. the Arabic taul, “wealth ”, “ bounty ”. 

&skn: shaphel imperative. The verb appears in Akkadian as 
sakanu: “set”, “establish ”. 

m‘: ordinarily means “with”, but in Semitic, as every scholar 
knows, prepositions are employed in various meanings. The 
context here requires the meaning “ against ” or “ in spite of ”. 

mgn: cf. the Arabic migann, “ madness ”’. 

mdz: perhaps for mzz; no such word as mdz appears to be 
known. For mzz cf. Lisdn al- ‘Arab, IX, 344. 

qnyt; Virolleaud and Albright are, I think, both mistaken in 
taking this word to mean “creatrix”. It is from the root 
QNY, which means “own”, “ possess” and is used here as 
a parallel to ba‘alat. qnyt’elm is an exact parallel to the 
Akkadian bélit ilani, “lady of the gods” or “ mistress of the 
gods”. The phrase adduced in Gen. 14: 19 means, “ owner 
of heaven and earth”, in spite of the fact that Holzinger, 
Skinner, and J. M. P. Smith have translated it “creator ”. 
Holzinger cites three other passages in which he claims that 
QNY is equal to BR’. Of these that in Deut. 32: 6 is shown 
by the parallelism not to bear the meaning Holzinger assigns 
to it. Montgomery has rightly interpreted qnyt. 

hyn: “Hayn”, the Hephaestos of the Ras Shamra pantheon. 
Perhaps a Hurrian god. 

*elpm: employed as a numeral as in Hebrew. 

rbbt: a numerical usage well known in Hebrew. 

hym w tb3h: apparently two metals as Virolleaud has con- 
jectured. 

kt: imperative of KTT; cf. the Arabic katt, “humble ”. 

dt rbtm: clearly a reference to Asherat. 

§mrzt: a shaphel perfect from the root MRZ; cf. the Arabic 
maraza, “cut”. Literally it means “she has cut”. 

dm: the word is evidently connected with the root DMM, which 
has in Arabic various meanings. As dummat it signifies “ the 
hole of a field mouse”. As dimm it means “rupture”. The 
context here requires the meaning “ mine ”. 

hé: apparently some term indicating abundance, but I am un- 
able to identify it. 

b zr: zr, Arabic ZRR, means a sharp stone or flint. Here, 
apparently, the instrument with which in earlier times mining 
had been done. 


35 f.’edd pr#a: I take this to be the name of the mine. Both elements 


36. 


of the compound name appear to be non-Semitic. 
br: I take to be for b’r, “ well ”, “ pit ”, here a synonym of dm. 
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n'‘l ’el: literally, “ the sandal of El”, but here a proper name— 
the name of the mine. 

d: the relative pronoun; not dg as Virolleaud tentatively reads. 
The perpendicular wedge is the word-divider. 

mnm: pl. of min. 

msdt: plural of mosad. 

s°: ef. the Arabic SW‘ (sd). 

sknt khwt: apparently some sage whose fame has survived only 
in this quotation. 

ym’an; cf. the Arabic ma’n, which in the second stem means, 
“ prepare ”’, “ make ready ”. 

dbh; cf. the Arabic dabah, “a sandy tract ”. 

rimm: see below, note on line 19 of the Appendix. Perhaps, 
however, here the word is kindred to the Arabic raum, ‘ wish’, 
‘desire’, and means “ desired-things”. This would suit the 
context better. 


plk: ef. Hebrew pelek, “spindle ”. 

npynh: cf. the Arabic nafy, “ exile”, “ banishment ”. The final 
m before the possessive suffix is an abstract ending; cf. the 
Hebrew and Aramaic ending -6n. 

mks: literally, “a bond”; cf. the Assyrian maksi, “ fetter”, 
“bond ”. 

mdh: ef. Heb. madh, “ garment”. 

t‘pp: cf. the Arabic ‘ff. The imperfect tenses in this passage 
express continuity of action. 

tdzy: scholars are not agreed as to the reading of the second 
and third letters of this word. If this is the correct trans- 
literation, the word is unknown. The translation is con- 
jectural. 

wtphn: cf. Arabic fhh, one of the meanings of which is “ forget- 
fulness ”. 

ybmt; perhaps better rendered “ sister-in-law”. Cf. the Hebrew, 
yabam, “ brother-in-law ”, and the NH, yebdmah, “ sister-in- 
law ”. 

‘al’eyn: Albright and Montgomery prefer the vocalization Aleyan, 
but the ancient pronunciation is confessedly uncertain. In my 
Semitic and Hamitic Origins, ch. IX, written in August, 1932, 
I have given reasons for connecting the name with the 
Hebrew ’allon, “ terebinth ”, “ oak ”. 


Lines 27-31 contain an invocation of Anat, in which she implores help in 


getting possession of the riches of Asherat. The directions 
how to do this begin in line 32. Though the lines following 
are much broken, it seems clear that one of the ways suggested 
is to catch with a net the fishes of Asherat. Apparently here 
we have a reference to the beginning of the fishing industry 
as a source of Phoenician wealth. 
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yqdd: to be so read rather than yt‘dd. 

m‘g: probably to be so read, though part of the first letter is lost. 

ydd, or Yadad is the god Idad of Philo of Byblos; cf. Eusebius, 
Evangelicae Praep. I, 10, 37 ff. In viii, 46 ff. and viii, 13 ff. 
he is associated with Moth, the god of death. 

wyqlsn: cf. the Arabic galasa, “rise up”. 

wywpsn: I agree with Albright in regarding this as the Phoeni- 
cian form of the Arabic nafatha, but translate by another 
meaning of that Arabic root. 

sn’a: I take to be a scribal error for smn. The omission of a 
single wedge has made the difference. 

bil sls: literally, “the possessor of three”, but three what? 
The context suggests that we supply pédth, “edges” after 
the analogy of Jud. 3: 16. Cf. also hammazleg s¢lésha sinnayim, 
the critical reading in 1 Sam. 2: 13. The context suggests that 
the phrase was descriptive of a knife or dagger. 

hwt: cf. the Arabic haway, “ desire ”’, “ love passionately ”. 


The lacuna is supplied from line 10. 

gpn: literally “vine”, if Semitic. Here it must mean some- 
thing like stirrup(?). It is, at least, part of the trappings 
of a horse. Montgomery’s guess, “ platters ”, does not fit the 
context. 

qd; the parallelism of lines 13, 16, and 17 show that we should 
read gds here. The scribe accidentally omitted 3. 

mdl; cf. the Arabic madala, which, in the fifth stem means, 
“cover the face with a veil”. The context here requires the 
meaning “cover with a blanket” or “ saddle ”. 

ngbnm: “mines”; so Albright, correctly. 

qa: Here a supernatural spirit, but in Poem III, line 65 
Qadesh is the Kadesh in the wilderness. Amrar and Qadesh 
are accordingly the spirits of the countries which form the 
northern and southern boundaries of the Phoenician territory. 
They were still conscious of having come from the South, so 
Amrar (Amurru) forms the vanguard and Qadesh the rear 
guard of Asherat’s queenly progress. 

’amrr: as Montgomery suggests, a survival of the god Amurru. 

ysmsmt: apparently a noun from the pilpel of sim, kindred 
in meaning to the Assyrian simtu. 

rdb: Montgomery connects with ratab, “ moist ”, but the mean- 
ing thus gained does not fit the context. Perhaps the word is 
connected with the Arabic radaba, “suck the lips”. The 
context here requires the meaning “ hungry ”. 

wtdt’e: cf. the Arabic sawd, “dry”, “wither”. tdt’e is a 
reflexive formation. 

dmu’ dm’et: an infinitive absolute used with the finite verb for 

emphasis. 
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yhss: hss means in Arabic, “ make one’s share small”. In 
our context the meaning “ward off” is naturally derived 
from it. 

trrk: cf. the Arabic ’rr. 

thmk is a scribal error for thkm. 

klnyn is difficult. I take it to be made up of the preposition k, 
the plural of a noun from the root lin, “pass the night”, 
“lodge”, and the pronominal suffix. 

q@dgh and nbn are conjecturally restored from the fragmentary 
letters visible. 

nbl: conjecturally restored from the remaining wedges. bl from 
balal. 

l tpn: TFN has in xith stem of the Arabic the meaning “ dwell 
peaceably ”, “be well mannered ”. 

’els: from ‘als, “ deceive ”’. 


rhntt: a feminine plural noun from rhm, “ feel compassion ”. 
The m is changed to n before the dental of the feminine ending. 

’etrk: cf. the Assyrian irtu, “ breast ”. 

wn’ap: ef. the Arabic na’af, “ drink one’s fill”. 

‘dn: I connect this word with the Aramaic ‘dna, taking y‘dn in 
line 7 as a denominative from the same root. ‘dn may, how- 
ever, be as Virolleaud thinks, edinnu, “plain”, in which 
case the denominative verb would mean “manure”, “ fer- 
tilize”. The passage would then read, “ When the plain cries 
out for its rain—Baal will make the plain fruitful ”. 

&rh: cf. the Arabic sy? “ shine brilliantly ”, “ flash ”. 


hm: Arabic hamd, “truly ”, “verily ”. 

bhmk is shown by parallel passages to be a scribal error for 
bhtk. Perhaps the perpendicular wedge which has changed 
the ¢ to m was meant for a word-divider. 

mhmd; the reading of the text, limd is correct to mhmd by 
the parallel passage above, col. v, 31 f. 

kér-w-hss is treated in this text as a singular. If so it is a 
compound name. Kasher and Khasas may be compared to 
Uznum and Khasis, who appear in a Babylonian text as 
messengers of the goddess Ningal (cf. Delitzsch HWB, 285b). 
Uznum means “hearing” and Khasis, “thought”. Kasher 
here means “suitable” and Khasas, “thought”. In this 
text they come to help build the temple. 

I take this enigmatical line to be a rubric. The poem was 
recited as a part of the liturgy of Alein’s festival, and the 
rubric directs the reciter to turn back and repeat a part of 
the liturgy. Unfortunately the catch words, telling him 
where to begin his repetition, must have stood in a part of 
the text now broken away. For evidence of such recitals from 
other nations see Myth and Ritual, edited by 8. H. Hooke, 
Oxford, 1933, chs. I-III. 

This line I have conjecturally restored in translating. 
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vi, 2. Restored from col. vii, 24, 25. 
10. Conjecturally restored by analogy with previous lines. 
11 and 12 are conjecturally restored. 
13. ‘lsn: cf. the Arabic ‘alasa, which in the second stem means 
“cause stomache ache ”. 
psm: cf. the Arabic fs3, “collapse”. psm is plural. 
and 17 are conjecturally restored. 
nbl’at: Montgomery has satisfactorily explained this word; 
JAOS, LIII, 119. 
td: Imperfect from the root WDY. 

. rqm: I take for Arabic raug, “tent”, “canopy ”, “curtain ”. 

. ybnt: Ifil perfect of BNH, employed like the prophetic perfect 
in Hebrew. 

yu’tm: hophal of ATM; ef. Arabic ’atama. 

Wem: “kids”; so Epstein, Friedrich, and Albright. Cf. the 
sing. ll’a in col. viii, 19. 

In this and the following lines I read with Montgomery ym, 
“day”, instead of yn, wine. 

khsm:; I take to be k hsm, “like (or, “as it were”) shame”. 
Cf. the Arabic hasam, “fear”, “shame”, “ bashfulness ”. 

ks’at: I also read & s’at. Lines 51 and 52 I take to be inticipa- 
tory of the two following lines. 

rhbt: probably for rhmt, “ wombs ”, the m having been dialectally 
changed to the kindred labial b. 

. dkrn:; Montgomery’s identification of this with zikrén in Isa. 57: 
8 is both brilliant and convincing; cf. JAOS, LIII, 121. As inso 
many agricultural cult rituals, the acme of the festival was be- 
lieved to be a divine marital union. For Babylonia, cf. the 
writer’s Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, p. 34 ff.; 
Archaeology and the Bible, 6th ed., p. 346, and The Royal 
Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, p. 259f. For Egypt, Sethe, 
Dramatische Texte zu altégyptischen Mysterienspielen, p. 83 ff. 


vii, 19. dgt: dgq in the ivth stem of the Arabic means “ examine ”. 

31. ykr: cf. the Arabic KRR. 

32. ‘ahin: cf. the Arabic hss, “ make small”, “ damage ”. 

36. hd: I follow Ginsberg and Albright in regarding hd as a short 
spelling of Hadad, analogous to Adda of the El-Amarna tab- 
lets. See JPOS, XIV, 129, n. 147. 

gpt: cf. the Arabic GFF, one of the meanings of which is 

“hollow ”. GPT also occurs in Ben Sira 40: 16, where the 
“hollows of the wady” would make much better sense than 
that which the Greek translator derived by rendering it 
“lips” or “edges”. In the form GPPY it occurs in Prov. 
9: 3, where another meaning of the Arabic root, “crowd” 
seem to fit, but where the LXX rendered by epi krétera, 
“upon strength ”. 
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dr: perhaps to be transliterated sr or tr, means, as in Poem 
I, ii, 16, “ mountain”. It is from this word for “ mountain ”, 
I believe, that our word “Syria” is derived, and not from 
Assyria, by attrition. gpt sr would then be the “hollow 
of the mountain ” or “ Celo-Syria ”, which was in later times 
the land of Hadad. 

38. lm: both here and in the next line I take to be the negative 
lam as in Arabic (many Arabisms survive in these texts) 
and not the Hebrew lama as Albright does. 

thé: I take to be the equivalent of Ar. HYS and not with 
Albright, of Ar. HSY. The sibilants in these texts were not 
as clearly differentiated as in later times. 

. néq: while S8QQ means primarily to “split”, the 2nd stem of 
the Arabic means “ pronounce distinctly”, I take it here to 
mean “ recite ”. 

- gpn-w-agr is, as Virolleaud has perceived, another compound 
name. Poem III, 8, 15 makes it the vine-god, but here he 
is equated with Alein. 

b: the variant text (Syria, XIII, 158), reads bn, “son”, which, 
in the context, gives a much better meaning. 

dimt: the Hebrew salmaweth, “the shade of Moth ”. 

55f.The lacunae are supplied from the text published in Syria, 
XIII, 158. 

‘mm ym: “people of Yam”. Yam is the personified sea. 
Apparently the sea-peoples are addressed here as shades along 
with Gepen-w-Agar. 

. prt: Virolleaud regards this as a feminine plural of the Hebrew 
par‘oh, and so gains the meaning “ princesses”. I regard it 
as an earlier form of the Hebrew par‘oh. The ¢ in pr‘t would 
account for the final h in Hebrew. Why the feminine ending 
should have been added in Semitic, we can only conjecture. 
One thinks of the ascendency of queen Tiy over Amenophis 
III, but there may have been some other cause. 

. ‘abr: the Hebrew ’abir. 

mnt: the Egyptian war-god, Mont. “The pride of Pharaoh, 
the mighty one of Mont,” is a reference to the shades of the 
Egyptian strain in the ancestry of the makers of this liturgy, 
as the reference to the sea-peoples was to the Aegaean strain. 


viii, 11. tk: from NKY. 
13. hh: cf. the Assyrian hahhu, “ filth”. 
sbrn: Virolleaud’s copy has sbr’a, but he notes that a bit of 
clay is broken away and there may have been another wedge 
which would give sbrn—a reading which fits the context as 
sbr’a does not. 
20. qnh: from QNN, “ flog”, “ cudgel ”. 
22 f.l’a imm, literally, who art not stopped ”. 
32. thm: from the root WHM. 
47. gpn-w-'agr: completed from col. vii, 53. 
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A ppendiz 


2. psltm: cf. the Arabic fasala, which, in the 4th stem, has the 
meaning I have assigned the word here. 

2-5. These lines are difficult and the translation uncertzin. 

9. bk: I take for the 3 pers. perf. from BKY. 

12. ‘msm‘: the final m‘ is regarded by Virolleaud as a particle to 
strengthen the meaning of the verb. I regard it rather as 
employed with / as a compound preposition. On ‘ms, ef. the 
Arabic ‘amaga, which in the 2nd and 4th stems means “ make 
whole ”’, “ restore to health”. 

17. t&tnn: cf. the Arabic SNN. 

hrt: cf. the Talmudic hereth, “soot ”, “ sediment ”. 

18. ’elm: in this context, not “gods”, but “weeds”; cf. the 
Akk. alami. 

19. r’umm: cf. the Assyr. rimu. 

gmn: cf. the Eth. gaman, “ violare ”. 

43. trmmt: from the root RMM. 

44, tdzyt: perhaps from the root DY’ with infixed reflexive t, which, 
after d has become zg. Cf. the Arabic diyd’ “ brightness ”. 

45. rp’em: the Hebrew repha’im; cf. Ps. 88: 11. 

46. ’elnym, is, like the name al’eyn, to be connected with the Hebrew 
word ’éllah, allon, “terebinth”; cf. e.g., Gen. 35: 4 and 8. 
I take it that here the spirits of the terebinths are thought to 
have died with Alein. 


Corrections to Vol. 52, pages 221-231 


Page 222, col. i, 23 for ht’eh read ht’eh. 

Tbid., line 25 for l’atmm read l’a mm. 

Page 224, line 5 for “ who purifies ” read “at the source of ”. 

Ibid., line 21 for “the god Ded” read “ El-Ded ”. 

Ibid., line 23 for “the storehouse(?) ” read “a resting-place ”’. 

Ibid., lines 29 and 34 for “ cold-places” read “ heights ”. 

Ibid., lines 31-33 read “the lord; his legs shall reach the footstool; his 
head shall reach its top. Then Ashtar, the wise”, etc. 

Page 225, lines 6-9a and 27b-30a read “overcame her. Like the longing of 
a young cow for her calf, like the longing of a ewe for her lamb, so 
was the longing of Anath for the shrine of Baal. 

Ibid., line 24 for “is dust ” read “the burning one ”. 

Ibid., line 25 for “ of the fleshless ” read “ verily I will make them ”. 

Page 226, line 5 for “borne” read “begotten ”. 

Ibid., line 15 read “ his feet he set on a footstool ”. 

Tbid., line 22 for “the god” read “ El”. 

Ibid., line 31 for “ while” read “ there ”. 

Page 227, line 47 for “god” read “ El”. 

Page 228, line 12 for “cold regions” read “ heights ”. 

Tbid., line 31 for “god” read “ El”. 











A STORY OF VIKRAMA’S BIRTH AND ACCESSION 
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Tue Vetalapaiicavinsati in its various Sanskrit versions shows a 
considerable number of interpolations. Some of these are found 
only in one manuscript or group of manuscripts, others have become 
integral parts of a version. One of the former type will be pre- 
sented in this article, and another will be described. These will 
complete the list of all such insertions which have been found in 
available manuscripts. Consequently, it seems useful to classify all 
the interpolations and to indicate the rationale of their insertion. 
Two types emerge from the mass and will be treated after a short 
preliminary account of the versions and plan of the work. 

The versions of the story-collection known as the Vetalapajiica- 
vinSati are five in number according to the hand books on Sanskrit 
literature. Of these, Somadeva’s and Ksemendra’s versions (in the 
Kathasaritsigara and the Brhatkathimafijari respectively) may 
for our purpose be regarded as two versions of one original, the 
Brhatkatha. Their subject-matter is identical in the Vetalapaiica- 
vinSati section. Jambhaladatta and Sivadisa provide a second and 
a third independent version. The shadowy Vallabhadisa version 
is, as I hope to show at some later time, nothing but a sub-version 
of Sivadasa, if it may be dignified with even as much independence 
as this. We have, then, to deal with three independent versions. 
Of these the Brhatkatha versions and the Sivadasa version agree in 
their general outline. There is a frame-story in which king 
Vikrama (this and several other names are used) and the vetdla- 
inhabited corpse set out on the road to the false ascetic, the vetala 
telling stories on the way, and, when they finally arrive, the king, 
following the instructions of the vetala, outwits the ascetic. The 
vetdla on the road tells 24 stories, the conclusion of the frame-story 
being the 25th story which makes up the number of the title. The 
24 stories in these versions agree in subject-matter, though Sivadisa 
handles the details in a manner which is different from, and inde- 
pendent of, the Brhatkatha versions. We must conclude that these 





1The “anonyme Recension” which Uhle published in AKM viii. 1 is to 
be disregarded, since it is merely a prose abstract of Ksemendra’s version. 
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24 stories and no other were found in the original Vetalapaiica- 
vinsati. Jambhaladatta’s version, on the other hand, within the 
same frame has 25 stories told by the vetdla.? 

(1) This discrepancy in the number of the vetdla’s stories results 
from the first type of interpolation. Extra stories, namely, are 
given to the vetala. Three of Jambhaladatta’s stories are found in 
no other version and together with 22 of the original stories make 
up the 25 of his version. My manuscripts for this version, few as 
they are, yet divide into two groups on the basis of the stories 
retained from the original stock. One only, Cambridge Add. MS. 
1655, which comes from Nepal, omits the two stories which in the 
Brhatkatha versions are numbers 17 and 18, in Sivadasa 16 and 17. 
The other manuscripts (viz. India Office Sanskrit MS. 3108 [Egge- 
ling 4097], Oxford MS. Wilson 242¢ [Aufrecht, Ozford Catalogue 
327; this is a copy of the India Office manuscript], and MS. 144 
in Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
vol. vi., p. 100), all from Bengal, omit the Brhatkatha stories 12 
and 14, Sivadiasa 11 and 13. The omission of these stories in pref- 
erence to others may be rationalized for the second group. The 
12th story of the Brhatkatha versions describes the winning of a 
bride who lived in a world under the sea, and to this extent is simi- 
lar to Sivadaisa’s and Ksemendra’s story 8, Somadeva’s 7. The 
Brhatkatha story 14 leads up to the “ Laugh and Cry motif,” 
which is employed again in Brhatkatha story 23, Sivadisa 22. But 
such a rationalization, weak and subjective as it is, cannot be 
applied, so far as I can see, to the omission which the other manu- 
script makes. This curious state of affairs indicates perhaps that 
Jambhaladatta’s version originally included the 24 stories of the 
other versions plus three other stories, and that later redactors, 
offended by the discrepancy between the title of the collection and 
the inclusion of 27 stories, in one way or another ousted a minimal 
number of stories.** Whether this is the true explanation or not, we 





?The evidence for this is contained in my Jambhaladatta’s Version of 
the Vetdlapaicavinsati (vol. 4 of the American Oriental Series), New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1934, introduction. 

*So designated by Bloomfield in his article in JAOS 36. 54-89. 

%*The Newari translation of this version adds further evidence to the 
same effect; I now regard this theory of 27 stories as certain. Cf. the 
introduction of the work cited in note 2. 
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can safely assume that Jambhaladatta’s version has an interpola- 
tion of three stories, and that the manuscripts give additional evi- 
dence that the original VetalapaficavinSati put 24 stories in the 
vetdla’s mouth. 

Other interpolations of this type are found, but the results are 
less complex and do not establish themselves as permanent features 
of a recension. In three of the remaining cases the insertion is 
made in the same place, immediately before the vetdla’s final story 
with its unanswerable riddle. (In Jambhaladatta’s version the case 
is not so; one original story intervenes between the interpolated 
stories and the final story.) These insertions are undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the title will admit of one more story and the 
redactor had a good story to tell. The bibliography of these inser- 
tions follows. 

In some manuscripts of Ksemendra an abstract of Bana’s 
Kadambari in 78 Slokas was inserted. This interpolation I have 
treated in JRAS, 1933, pp. 821-830. 

India Office Sanskrit MS. 2239 (Eggeling 4096), which is attri- 
buted to Vallabhadisa, inserts a tale whose theme is that of the 
“Judgment of Solomon.” The text of this story is printed in the 
Catalogue. Manuscript 470 of Bhandarkar’s Report on Search for 
Sanskrit MSS. Bombay Presidency 1887-91 is identical with this 
India Office manuscript. Of the two other manuscripts attributed 
to Vallabhadisa which I have seen, one is incomplete, the other 
contains no trace of this inserted story. 

India Office Sanskrit MSS. 2688c (Eggeling 4095) and 1668a 
(Eggeling 4094, Uhle’s B), which represent in general Sivadisa’s 
version, are at the end contaminated with Ksemendra’s version. 
They contain Sivadisa’s stories 1 to 23, then Ksemendra’s 23, 24, 
and 25 (the conclusion of the frame-story), giving altogether 25 
stories to the vetaéla. Ksemendra’s story 23 corresponds in subject 
to Sivadisa’s 22, but the two versions work out the details in such 
different ways that the stories were evidently regarded by the con- 
taminator as essentially different. Here we have, as it were, a 
“fake ” interpolation. 

Uhle’s manuscript ¢ of Sivadisa has an interpolated story which 
he describes as “Erzihlung XXV.” He published the text in AKM 
viii. 1, pp. 63-64, and a translation with discussion of the theme of 
the story on pp. 130-131 of his complete translation of Sivadisa’s 
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version.* The story is told by the vetdla, but Uhle nowhere indi- 
cates its exact position in the manuscript. 

(2) In the second type of interpolation there is an addition to 
the frame-story, usually giving some account of the previous history 
and relationship of the king, the ascetic, and the corpse. The posi- 
tion of the addition is variable. Sometimes it is merely tacked on 
at the beginning or at the end of the complete VetalapaiicavinSati, 
occasionally it is more carefully inserted somewhere in the frame- 
story. 

Uhle, in his article “Eine sanskritische Parallele zu einer 
Erzihlung in Galanos’ Uebersetzung des Paficatantra” in ZDMG 
23 (1869), pp. 443-452, published the text and a translation of a 
story added at the end of his manuscript g. Unlike most of this 
class of interpolations, it has to do with the king’s use of the magic 
powers which he gained by his ordeal in the VetalapaiicavinSati. 
It is an instance of the application of the parakdyapravesavidyi 
and, as such, was further treated by Bloomfield in his article “ On 
the art of entering another’s body ” in Proc. Amer. Philosophical 
Society, lvi (1917), pp. 1-43. 

At the beginning of manuscript 353, described in Peterson, 
Report on a Search for Sanskrit MSS. Bombay Circle 1884-86, p. 
396, there is a short introductory story written in such bad Sanskrit 
and so corrupt that publication is impossible. In it a digambara 
KsantiSila at the end of a long “ transformation contest ” with his 
pupil Govinda kills him and hangs his corpse on a tree. We 
undoubtedly have here a previous history of the vetdla-corpse, but 
no connection is made in the manuscript between it and the main 
story. I hope to discuss this story at some later date in connection 
with the introductory story of the Tibetan and Mongolian versions 
of the VetalapaficavinSati. 


The motif of “ three boys born under the same star” 


The three remaining insertions are concerned with an accretion 
to the Vikrama-legend which does not occur widely elsewhere, but 
yet seems, from the variety of forms in which it occurs, to be a 
fairly persistent floating element in the Vikrama-cycle. This is 
the story of the birth at the same time of three boys, one of whom 





* Vetalapantschavinsati, vol. 9 of the series “ Meisterwerke Oriental- 
ischer Literaturen ”, Miinchen, 1924. 
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is Vikrama. The other two are respectively the sons of a potter and 
an oil-maker. A prediction is made that one shall kill the other 
two and become king. The oil-maker’s son becomes, after different 
vicissitudes in each version, the vetdla-corpse; the potter’s son 
becomes the false ascetic of the frame-story. In the introductory 
story to Uhle’s manuscript a°* the potter deceitfully befriends the 
oil-maker’s son, who apparently knows nothing of the prediction, 
and hangs him on a tree. He is then forced to flee the country, but 
returns in the disguise of a digambara, the false ascetic. The 
Hindi version of the VetalapaiicavinSati’ contains the same inci- 
dent (as well as the preceding account of the seduction of an ascetic 
by a courtesan); the details are so similar to those of a that we 
may infer some close connection between the two accounts. It must 
be noticed that a does not have the three verses introducing the 
frame-story in the place where they are given in the usually accepted 
text of Sivadaisa; if it had them at all, it was on the first folio of 
the manuscript, which Has disappeared. Nor does it have the 
introductory prose sentence which identifies the king and his capital. 
The patching on of the preliminary story has been done with some 
consistency. 

The long preliminary story in India Office MS. 2688c (Eggeling 
4095), the text of which is given below, has already been summar- 
ised in the Catalogue. The three boys appear again here; the rea- 
son for their simultaneous birth is different, and some of the subse- 
quent details differ also from those of a. The oil-maker’s son 
voluntarily acts a corpse at first, but later is killed and becomes the 
vetdla-inhabited corpse; the potter’s son, as a yogin, presents the 
king with jewels and by a ruse causes the king to enter a parrot’s 
body, while he enters the king’s body. Vikrama succeeds in regain- 





‘Text in AKM viii.l, pp. 1-4; translation in volume cited in note 4, 
pp. 3-10. 

* AKM viii. 1, p. 95, critical note on 5. 23. 

*Oesterley, Baitél Pachist, Leipzig, 1873. Early Ideas: A Group of 
Hindoo Stories collected and collated by Anaryan [F. F. Arbuthnot], 
London, 1881, pp. 103-109, presents an introduction to the Vetdlapafica- 
vihSati, which is merely a somewhat condensed translation of the Hindi 
version, containing all the incidents of that version. The Marathi version 
of the Vetalapaficavinéati has been translated by C. A. Kincaid as Tales 
of King Vikrama (1921). This version is a translation of the Hindi 
version, made in 1830 by Sadshiv Chatre, and for our present purpose 
differs not at all from the Hindi version. 
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ing his own body again, the potter’s son again becomes a yogin and 
comes to the king’s court a second time with a magic copper vessel 
with which he wins Vikrama’s favor. Then the main cycle of 
stories begins. The twofold winning of the king’s favor is necessi- 
tated by the two attempts made on his life, but bad workmanship 
must be seen in the similarity of the two incidents. 

Jambhaladatta’s version has an account in the final frame-story 
given by the vetdla himself of his previous history. It is markedly 
different from the two forms of the story which have just been 
given, and yet some points of resemblance can be seen. The vetdla 
was originally an oil-maker who was befriended and instructed in 
magic by a jidnin. But he defrauded the jnidnin’s former pupil 
and in consequence of the jndnin’s curse became a vetdila. The 
former pupil then gained the king’s favor as an ascetic. It is evi- 
dent that the former pupil corresponds to the potter’s son of the 
other two versions and that we have here the same story without 
the apparatus of the simultaneous births. It must be observed 
that only the Bengal manuscripts have this story; the Nepal manu- 
script shows no trace of it. This probably means that the original 
version of Jambhaladatta, like the Brhatkatha versions and 
Sivadisa’s version knew nothing of this story. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh’s Legends of Vikrmadittya (Allahabad, 
The Indian Press, 1913) purports to be an English translation of 
Lalli Lal’s Singhdsan Battisi, i. e. the Hindi version of the 
Sinhasanadvatrinsika or Vikramacarita. As in the Jainistic ver- 
sion of the Vikramacarita there is a drastic rearrangement of the 
frame-story, following in the main that of the Jainistic version. 
The first and second statuettes tell the history of king Vikrama. 
In the tale of the second are found those incidents of Vikrama’s 
life which the Jainistic version gives to the first statuette. In 
addition to them there is the tale of three boys born under the same 
star, in a highly condensed form. The demon conquered by Vi- 
krama tells him of the simultaneous birth of Vikrama, an oil- 
maker, and a potter. The potter with the aid of his deity had 
killed the oil-maker and hung his body in a tree and was about to 
overcome the king by assuming the form of an ascetic and going 
through the procedure familiar to us in the conclusion of the 





° Cf. Uhle’s translation of this story in the volume cited in note 4, and 
the remarks in the introduction to that volume, pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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frame-story of the VetalapaiicavinSati. (My summary includes all 
the essential points of Singh’s text and is little shorter than it.) 

Other versions of this story of “three boys born under the same 
star” have not turned up. It occurs in no text of any antiquity 
except that of Jambhaladatta, and there its form is secondary to 
the other versions and, as we have seen, it is probable that the inci- 
dent is not an integral part of the original text as composed by 
Jambhaladatta. Lalli Lal’s version of the Vikramacarita was com- 
posed in the early years of the 19th century. The two interpola- 
tions can, of course, not be dated. The evidence of the versions, 
then, points to a late date for the addition of the story to the cycle; 
the subject-matter and details of the story (e. g. the part played by 
astrology) do not make such a date necessary, though admittedly 
they are very much at home in modern India. 


Interpolation in India Office MS. 2688c. 


In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the 
India Office, part vii, pp. 1563-4, this interpolation is summarised. 
The manuscript is modern, with no date. It is evident from the 
incorrectness of the text, as will be seen in the critical notes to the 
text here given, that the insertion was not made primarily in this 
manuscript, but was found in the manuscript from which it was 
copied. The insertion occupies about 18 complete folios. 

The following analysis gives the main points in the story: 


1. Birth of the three boys, including Vikrama; prophecy. 
§§ 1-3. 

2. Vikrama pretends madness to escape his elder brothers; 
Bhartrhari becomes king. §§ 4-6. 

3. Bhartrhari and the fruit of immortality. He abdicates in 
favor of Durmukha. §§ 7-9. 

4. A raksasa eats Durmukha and thereafter one king each day. 
Jackals prophesy in Vikrama’s hearing that he will be king. § 10. 

5. Vikrama is helped on his way to Ujjain by an ulmuka. § 11. 

6. Vikrama becomes king and overcomes the rdksasa. §§ 12-13. 

%. The oil-maker hangs in the midst of corpses in a cemetery; 
the potter leaves Ujjain. § 14. 

8. The potter, become yogin, gives Vikrama jewels and tricks 
him into entering a parrot’s body, while he enters Vikrama’s body. 
§ 15. 

5 
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9. Parrots are slaughtered, and the Vikrama-parrot comes into 
Vidyavati’s possession. §§ 16-20. 

10. With her help Vikrama regains his body and the potter 
becomes a crow. §§ 21-23. 

11. The episode of the king’s wives and the oil-maker. The 
oil-maker is slain and hanged on a tree. §§ 24-26. 

12. The potter gains the body of a yogin and comes to Vikrama 
with a magic vessel. § 27. 


The Persian version of the Vikramacarita ® contains a consider- 
able part of this material. In its frame-story the birth of Vikrama 
is narrated in a form very similar to the prefixed story in some of 
the manuscripts of the Jain Vikramacarita.*® Then follows an 
account of how Bhartrhari came to the throne and at his wife’s 
instigation drove Vikrama into exile. After this come the inci- 
dents numbered 3, 4, and 6 above. The frame-story concludes 
with an account of the magic throne. In the story of the 7th 
statuette we have our incidents 8-10. Details of these stories are 
in general similar to those in our text. Some connexion between 
the two accounts must be assumed, but in view of the lack of other 
versions we can say little more than that both are representatives 
of floating legends about Vikrama. A more detailed examination 
of some of the incidents is given below. 

The story-content of our text is basically simple. The main tale 
is that discussed above, the mottf of “three boys born under the 
same star” and their struggles for the throne. The chief struggle 
is that between Vikrama and the potter; it is carried on by means 
of the parapindapravesavidyd. Of the four versions of Vikrama’s 
adventures with this art treated by Bloomfield, that contained in 
the Persian Vikramacarita is in the main nearest in detail to ours, 
though it does not correspond exactly. Its yogin is, of course, not 
equated with a potter, nor is he connected in any way with the false 
ascetic of the VetalapaficavinSati. For other divergences I refer to 
Bloomfield’s article. 

The stories of the fruit of immortality and Vikrama’s winning of 
the kingdom from the demon appear together again, not only in 
the Persian Vikramacarita, but also in the Jainistic version. The 





® Lescallier, Le Tréne Enchanté, New York, 1817. I am indebted to the 
Library of Harvard University for an inter-library loan of this rare book. 

10 Edgerton, Vikrama’s Adventures; text in HOS 27, 241-244, translation 
26, 263-266. 
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latter story is found also in the Prabandhacintémani.** In the 
Jain Vikramacarita these stories are numbers 4 and 5 in the frame- 
story. For the former story there is a close correspondence in detail 
between these three versions. The fruit passes through the hands 
of the same people and in the same order. Other versions contained 
in other texts of the Vikramacarita show differences in detail. In 
the latter story our text is closest to the Jain Vikramacarita. 
Neither has an actual battle between the king and the demon, while 
in the other two versions a battle does take place. The king in our 
version, when told that he will live to be one hundred years old, 
says: mama *yusi Siinyam patitam. nyiinadhikam kuru. In the 
Jain Vikramacarita his words are: mamdé ’yusi Siinyam patitam, 
tarhi tvayd varsam ekam samadhikam nyiinam va karaniyam.** 
The Prabandhacintémani has no exact parallel for the first half of 
this speech, and -its wording is different for the second. In the 
Persian version this incident is given, but it has no bearing on the 
final outcome of the king’s struggles with the demon; the whole 
story is loose-jointed in this version. For these two incidents the 
Jain Vikramacarita seems to be the source for our text.** 

The incident of the interpretation of the cries of jackals differs 
somewhat in its details in the Persian Vikramacarita. There Vi- 
krama comes to Ujjain with his patron, a man from Guzerat. 
Jackals howl at night, one of them with an almost human voice. 
The patron in Vikrama’s hearing tells his wife what the jackal is 
saying. His interpretation is practically identical with that given 
in our text. This story is paralleled also in the (interpolated) 32nd 
story of the Metrical version of the Vikramacarita.** Our version 
shows that there gauli — gauri = Siva, “ jackal.” The incident is 
a special adaptation of the common motif of interpretation, real or 
pretended, of animal speech and cries, which has been treated by 
Bloomfield.*® 





In Tawney’s translation, pp. 4-5. 

#2 Edgerton, HOS 27. 233, lines 18-19. 

#8 Singh’s work mentioned above has these two stories in the same order. 
The first is close in detail to the versions of the Jain Vikramacarita and 
our interpolation. The second differs somewhat; the demon is sent by 
Indra to guard the kingdom and challenges Vikrama on his arrival. They 
wrestle, the demon is worsted, and tells of the simultaneous births and the 
false ascetic who is to appear. 

** Edgerton, HOS 27. 229 and 26. 248. 

*®“ On overhearing as a motif of Hindu fiction”, AJP xli. 309-335, 
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The “ life-index ” tree (sawbhdgyavrksa, § 8.7) as a “ passive” 
index is frequent in Hindu folklore, but instances in Sanskrit 
literature are so rare that its use here is important, though it is of 
late date and undoubtedly based on modern folklore. It is to be 
added to the cases of the motif in Ruth Norton’s article “The 
Life-index: a Hindu fiction-motif ” in Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield, p. 220. It should be noted that here the index is intro- 
duced with extreme casualness without any statement of its selection 
or assignment; this is unlike the general tendency pointed out in 
the article just referred to, p. 223. The incident is not found in 
the Persian Vikramacarita. 

Of the other incidents, that of the ulmuka is imperfectly moti- 
vated and rather unintelligible; we may suspect that it suffers from 
omission of some important points in the manuscript. The latter 
part of the incident numbered 11 above is also suspiciously obscure; 
some omission has certainly taken place and this may be responsi- 
ble for the obscurity. 

Most of the verses in the text are found elsewhere in Sivadisa’s 
VetalapaficavinSati and are repeated later in this manuscript in 
their usual places. For vss. 2-4 see Uhle p. 5 and critical notes; 
vs. 6, Uhle p. 17, vs. 23 (also Vikramacarita in Jainistic and Brief 
recensions, HOS 27, 364); vs. 7, Uhle p. 11, vs. 26(24); vs. 10, 
Uhle p. 11, vs. 31(29); vs. 11, ef. Uhle p. 6, vs. 12 and Boehtlingk 
Indische Spriiche 998(379). Vs. 8 is Boehtlingk 5161(2330). The 
famous stanza describing the “nine jewels” of Vikrama’s court 
(vs. 9) is discussed fully by Weber in his article “ Ueber das 
Jyotirvidabharanam.” *® The verse is found in the Jyotirvidabha- 
rana xxii. 10. The verse in rathoddhata meter (vs. 5) is not in 
Boehtlingk. The introductory narrative verse is not found 
elsewhere. 

The manuscript is badly written with numerous corruptions, bad 
sandhi, etc. In general I have tacitly corrected the sandhi, record- 
ing the manuscript readings only where there may be room for 
difference of opinion. One or two instances of corruption seem to 
be of more than casual interest. At § 11.2 the ms. has jacate for 
yacate, at § 13.24 sahadjya for sihdyyam. There are several cases 
of double sandhi: § 1.13 tasyartham for tasyd artham ; § 2. last line 
sagarbhabhavan (ms. °vat) for sagarbha abhavan. In the episode 





1° ZDMG 22. 708-730, especially 722-723. 
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in § 10 the ms. writes throughout vanig- for vanig-. Everywhere 
except at § 19.4 and 13 pifjara is read for panjara, and I have 
retained it in the text. Likewise I have retained ujjayani, which is 
written throughout except at § 6.24. 

A number of new or lexical words appear. There are three unre- 
corded names of coins: Sivaika, m., “marked with Siva” or 
“having a lucky mark” (?), § 16.6, §18.14; rajatamudrda, f. 
($16.12) and raupyamudra, f. (§ 18.14), “silver coin.” The last 
two are synonymous; Sivdfika is the smallest coin, next in value 
come these last two, then the dindra. 

pulinda (§ 16.7 ff.) appears in this text synonymous with mrgayu 
and vyidha; the meaning “hunter” is an easy development from 
the recorded meanings “ barbarian, mountaineer.” 

dhatar (§§ 4.3, 14.3, 19.14) seems to be used as an expletive. It 
can hardly be anything but the vocative “ oh creator! ” but the use 
seems peculiar. Cf. vidhdtar (§ 25.11). 

bahuvayaska, “ of great age” (§ 27.2) is not recorded. 

vihdyasin, “ heavenly one” (§ 13.17) is an emendation, but a 
fairly sure one; not previously recorded. 

vohittha, “ship” (§ 10. 10) is recorded as a lexical word of neuter 
gender. It is treated here as masculine with samdydntam in agree- 
ment with it. Considering the bad state of the text, samdydtam 
would be almost equally good; but variation in gender even of 
common words is frequent in this text, and the emendation is 
unnecessary. 

sidhu, “usurer” (§ 21.3 ff.) is also known from the Paiica- 
tantra; see Edgerton, The Panchatantra Reconstructed, 1, 155 
and 228. 

mancainaka, gender not determinable, “ bedstead ” (§ 13.7). The 
normal Sanskrit forms are mafica and mafcaka. We may compare 
the Hindi words mac and macdn; the latter is in part responsible 
for the form of our word. 

nispadya, “having cooked ” (§ 19. last line). With this mean- 
ing beside the attested “ having caused to ripen,” compare the two 
similar meanings of V pac. 

samardrya, “having moistened ” (§ 6.16), from sam-drdrayati, 
not recorded. Our word is, however, an emendation. 

caurdyate (§ 10.11) is a denominative verb from caura; the ms. 
however is hardly to be trusted. 

The late stem duhita for duhitr is found at § 21.9 in the ace. sg. 
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and at § 21.1 as prior member of a compound; Wackernagel, Altin- 
dische Grammattk, 3.165a. 

The stem Sresthi is found at § 18.20 and other passages, in the 
epd. dattakasrestht, instead of the stem Sresthin. 

The late usage of eka at the end of compounds, discussed by 
Wackernagel 3.200 f, is seen certainly in phalaikam (§ 17.2) and 
nalikeraikam (§ 15.3) and probably in yogindraikah (§ 9.1), though 
this latter may be an instance of double sandhi for yogindra ekah. 

A comparatively rare type of compound is seen in vastavyayogya 
(§ 21.7); Wackernagel 2.95ea. 

The nominal construction replacing finite verb forms seems to 
have caused the author or copyists occasional difficulties. In a few 
cases the nominative subject appears instead of the instrumental 
with a neuter passive participle: § 2.5 visalaksi iadvacanam Srutva 
nijam cetim samahiya bhanitam; § 2.9 manoramé tatra gatva 
nijam cetim samahiya karyam bhanitam; §3.2 raja "pi... 
jyotirvido brahmandn ahiya karyam bhanitam (emendation to 
raja is very easy). Conversely, the instrumental instead of the 
nominative is found with an active participle: § 7.6 brahmanena tat 
phalam rajie dattavan; § 15.19 rajna cai ’kante gatah (emenda- 
tion either to raja or to gatam is in order). The instrumental seems 
to occur even with a finite verb: § 15.27 raja ksanam vicintyd *ha 
(raja is a very easy emendation). 

The uncertainty as to gender which has been mentioned above 
involves masculine and neuter nouns. At§ 1.13 anugraha is treated 
as neuter. At §6.2 vurttanta, which is reported as only rarely 
neuter, is treated as neuter. At $13.27 abhiseka is treated as 
neuter. At § 19.9, the only passage where the gender can be deter- 
mined, dindra is treated as neuter. §15.19: rdjans tvam para- 
pindapravesam jandsi, itt prasiddhah; here we have masc. for neu- 
ter. Emendation would be easy enough, but is hardly worth making 
in such “ dog-Sanskrit.” 

The manuscript begins with the two introductory verses, Uhle p. 
5, vss. 1 and 2. Then its text is as follows: 

asid ujjayano raja sarvabhaumo * ’tithipriyah 
yasmad ujjayani prabhin nagari ’va ’maravati. (1) 

§ 1. tasya rajiio dve bharye dstém visaliksi manorama ce ’ti. 
visalaksi subhagi manoramaé durbhaga. visaliksi dvau putrau 
susuve, manorama vandhya. taya cintitam: dhatah kim karomi 
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kathamn mama putrotpattir bhavet. ekad&i manorama siddhasena- 
brahmanasamipam gatva pranjalim krtva sthité *bhit. siddhasenas 
tu tarn dinamanasam * vilokya sasneham aha: aho manorame mama 
’ntikarh kimartham Agata ’si. tayo *ktam: sviminn aham anapatya 
durbhaga ca kitn karomi. aham api purodhasah * prasidat katham 
sipatya bhavimi, manasi bahudinam vicirya bhavantarn ma- 
hanubhavam vijhaya Saranam agim.* brahmaneno ’ktam: ksanam 
atra tistha. yatha bhavatyé tathi mama brahmanye® ’danimm 
bhanitam: bho sarvasim vararn dadasi, anapatyé *hatn punar 
dayité. mama *nugraharm bhavata katham na kriyate. tasyartham 
tava ’rtham ce *danimn yavad dhomam vidhaya hutaSesarhn paiyasapin- 
dam abhimantritam® dvayoh kare *rpayimi. ity uktva yajiia- 
kundantikam gatva homath krtvé homaéSesinnatn pindadvayam 
abhimantrya tayor haste dattvo ’vaca: bho brahmani, imam pindam 
siyahne snatva Suddhatilatailena dipakamn navinam prajvalyo 
‘daimukhibhiya nitanamrtpatre* krtva bhoksyase. tava putro 
bhavisyati, vararucir nima * brahmavidar Sresthah. aho manorame 
nijantahpure gatvai ’varn krtva bhoksyase. tava putro bhavisyati 
yasya Sakah prthivyam calisyati, nimatah prasiddho vikramadityah, 


kandarpa iva ripadhyo harivaj * janavallabhah 

samudra iva maryadi *® ksamaya prthivisamah (2) 
himakundendutulyabhah Sirah siryansunirmalah ™ 
nanamodasugandhadhyah Saurye ** ramasamah sada (3) 
nanadanaparo nityarn nanadharmaparayanah 
anekanrpatisirahsamabhyarcitaSasanah.** (4) 


§2. idrsas** tava putro bhavisyati. nijalayam gaccha. tato 
manorama sotsukaé ** pindam adaya nijarajabhavane ’gamat. tatra 
gatva vicirya: adyadine raja mama samipe katham samiayati. 
bhavatu ko virodhah. viSaliksisamipe gatva yace: adya mama 
sninadinam, rajanam ** mama grhe presaya. visaliksi tadvacanam 
Srutva nijam cetimn samahiya bhanitam: bho sumile grhe rajanam 
gatvai ’vamm vada mama vakyena: adyadine manoramaya saha 
vastavyam. sa rajasamipe gatva karne tadvaco lapitva punar agat. 
manorama tatra gatva nijam cetirn samahiya karyam bhanitam: 
bho ** cetike kumbhakaragrhid ekam navinam mrtpaitram mam 
niyatém.’® cetika viditavrttanta ’® kulililayam *° agatya kumbha- 
karavadhim aha: kulailakamini** gafige manoramai *kam mrtpa- 
trarn yacate.”* tayo *ktam: kimartham. cetikai *ha: siddhasenena ** 
manoramaya ekah pindo dattah. uktarhn ca: manorame, imam 
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pindam gatva nitane mrtpatre krtva bhoksyase. tava mahanubhi- 
vah putro bhavisyati. ity akarnya kulalakamini** manohladam 
krtva navinam mrtpatram ekam Adaya svayam eva manoramanti- 
kam dsasida. tasminn eva ...* cetikaya** yamuna tailakarini 
prarthita: Suddhatailam rajni yacate.*” yamuna tailam grhitvi 
manoramantikam agacchat. tato manorama snatvo ’daimukhibhiya 
mrtpatre pindam krtvaé yavad bhuikte ** tavad gafiiga praha: bho 
svamini *® manorame vidhatra *ham api nirapatyé krta. kavalami- 
tram *° mahyam api prayaccha.** gafigayim ittham ** bhisamani- 
yam satyam ** yamuna ’pi praha: manorame mahyam api nija- 
prasadam ** kavalamatram dadasva, aham api vandhya. ittham 
tayor vacanam Aakarnya manorama ksanam vicintya pindam 
bibheda.**® pindardham svayam bubhuje. pindardhasya bhagadva- 
yam krtvai *kam bhagam gafgiyai ** dattavati, ekamn yamunayai. 
tabhyam api bhuktam. atha siddhasenena dattapindabhaksanat * 
tisrah sagarbhabhavan.** 


§3. daSame masi manorama ganga yamuna cai ’kasminn eva * 
ksane putran *° janayam asuh. raja ** *pi manoramayah putrot- 
pattim Srutvaé jyotirvido brahmanan ahiya‘** karyam bhanitam: 
bho brahmanah, lagnam vicirya bhanyataém kidrSam lagnam asti 
yasmin putro jatah. rajiio nirdeSad daivajiia lagnam vicirya phalam 
abruvan: bho rajan, prathamasya nama pratisthitam vikramaditya 
iti, anena samano nyo raja na *bhin na bhavisyati na vartate. 
sarvalaksanasampirno rajarajo bhavisyati. param sodaSavarsiky 
antardasa yad ullaighya** yasyati. tada raja cintitaza manasai 
*va: mama jyesthaputramm sumukham ** vihaya kathamn raja bhavis- 
yati vikramah. brahmananam vaco niSamya niranando raja brah- 
manebhyo danam dattva nijantahpuram agacchat. etasminn antare 
vikramadityakumbhakaraputratailakaraputrans trin iman ** akasa- 
vini nije nije grhe sthitan idam aha: yiiyam traya ekanSabhaginah, 
ekasmad ekapindat ** trayanim udbhavah. dvayatn hatva bhavaty 
eko raja. ity eva vicintyatam. trayo ’pi nijanijamatuh sakasad * 
viditasvajanmavrttanta nijaprinaraksane sayatni** anyonyam 
abhavan. 


§4. tatah kadicit kale visilaiksyaé *® yau dvau sutau sumukha- 
durmukhau nijamatrmukhad © brahmananaém mukhad vikrama- 
praSansim *' Srutva visidarn gatau. ekada ta iicatuh: dhatah 
katham vikramo hanyate, yasmin nihata avayo rajyam niskantakam 
bhavisyati. ity evarn rahovacanam kathayatos tayor manoramaya 
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grhad ayanti *’ vikramadhatri karpiramati pathy aSrnot. srutva 
tallaksanam manoramante ** nivedayam fsa. manorama ’pi tan- 
mukhac chrutva®* rodanam cakara. vikramadityo ’pi miatuh 
sakasad °° rodanakaranam vijiaya mataram aha: he matar ma ma 
rodih.** manasi dhairyam *’ vidhatsva. kuru mama vacanam yad 
vadimi. mata vadati: kim tad vacanam putra. vikramo vadati: 
mitas tvam akhilan * lokan Sravayanti muktakesi ha putre ’ti 
§abdam kurvanti®® nagare paryatanam kuru. yada lokah Sri- 
vayantim °° muktakeSam ** ha putre ’ti Sabdamn kurvantim * evath 
vadisyanti : * are ** manorame kim abhit tava putrasya, tadi tvam 
evam vaksyasi: aharn tailodvartanadibhir dine dine putramn su- 
Srisamana ’stau vatsaran® ninaya. astavarsiko bhid vikramo maya 
vidyagrhe presitah. vikramo ’pi gurukulam gatva vidyam ® pathitum 
arebhe. pirvarn vyayamavidyaparagimy ® ekonasodaSe varse vi- 
kramo ’bhiit. idanim vikrama unmatto ’bhit. kipe patati, vastram 
ikulayati,** galim dadati, anyadai ’va*®® vadati. manorame ’ti 
vacanam Srutva putrat vikramad idanim chadmabhavena tathai ’va 
kurute sma. tam manoramam ” tatha viklisyamainaim lokaih prava- 
danti: aho manorame kimartham rodisi. si ’vocat: aho bhratarah, 
aho matah, aho devah, aho pitah, kim karomi kva gacchimi. vikramo 
vikalo *bhit. iti vacanarn sumukhadurmukhabhyam ™ api Srutam. 
raja Srutam. Srutva drasturn samayatah. parasparam ta icatuh: 
yady esa vikramo ’muna prakarena*™ mrtim prapnoti, tadi kim- 
artham visadanarh ** kriyate gotravadhabhayat.% uktarn ca: 


locane harinaSavalocane ma vibhisaya krsdigi kajjalaih 
Suddha eva yadi jivaharakah  saiyako na“ garalena lipyate. (5) 


§5. vikramo ’pi sumukhadurmukhau vilokya ’tivamatto ’bhit. 
yad akrtyam tat karoti. tan marma miatai ’va janati na *nyah. 
tav api jatanandathi abhavatim. agnidahabhayal lokair nagaran 
nihsairito** vikramah. vikramo ’pi vanantararn paribhramann 
ekasmin sarastire gatva *camya, ekottaraSatapairthivapijanam 
aham karisya adyarabhya pratyaham iti sarnkalpam akarsin ni- 
jarajyapraptaye. tatra sarovaratire mrda ekottaraSataparthivasam- 
ghattanam ekena panina karoti. vedoktavidhini ’nena saptabhir 
mantraih prthak prthak pijayanti.”* haro maheSvaras cai ’va Sila- 
panipinakadhrk,®° Sivah paSupatiS cai ’va mahadeve ’ti visarjanam. 
anenai ’va prakarena pratyaham ekottaraSataparthivapijam karoti. 
anucchistaSriphalapatrena ** dhipadipanair vedyadina pijam vi- 
dhaya rajyaprarthanantaram Sivabhaktitn yacate sma. yace “ham 
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yace “hath Siva tava caranaravindayor bhaktim,** yace “ham yace 
*ham punar api tam eva tam eva.* 

§ 6. itthamn Sivarcanam kurvantam sarastire rijakiyavanacarin§ 
*valokya sumukhadurmukhayor antikam gatva vrttantam ucyate * 
sma. tiv api samyag vararcividhim niSamya samksubdhacittau 
babhivatuh.® nijapitur agre vrttantam ticatuh. raja siinvor vacah 
Srutva praha *tmiyin pariksakin:** gacchantu mamaka bhrtya 
ye ca ’nye tu vicaksanah. manoramasutasya ’dya paSyantu hara- 
pujanam. tato rajajnaya lokah kutihaladidrksavah * tatra sami- 
gatya pariksanah ** sarasas tira aSritah. te paricchannibhiya ® 
yatra tatra sthitah, tasya pijavidhim * vilokayantah.*' vikramo 
*pi yathoktavidhinaé pijim akarsit. pijante tjambha *? samagata. 
jhayate mama ** *bhiprayah. sumukhadurmukhabhyam bhrtyé mama 
vadhartham presitah. te mama pariksith ** grahitum® atrai ’va 
pracchanna ** caranti. iti manasai ’va vicirya maheSvarin ksami- 
panam ** karayitva *paridhah ksantavyo mame “ty uktvai® 
*kottaraSataparthivopari mitrotsargam krtva °° tenai ’va miitrena 
sarvah pindikah samardrya*®° samastaéigesu lepanam vidhaya 
purisotsargam 7°" krtvé parthivamrttikaya*°? gudam viSuddham 
krtva nrtyam kartum arebhe mantram idam pathan:?* Siva Siva 
bho Srimahadeva Sambho. sarvaih pariksakair etat *°* karma drstva 
kathitam: aho bhratarah pijam *° tu samyakprakarena krtve ’dam 
eva *nucitam krtam, yat parthivopari mitrotsargah *°* krtah, tarhi 
na ’yamn sivadhanah. satyam unmatto na ’tra samdehah. calyatam 
geham tyajyatam*’ ayam viksiptah. ittham** abhasya sarva 
ujjayinim purim gatah. rajna*® ujjayanasya ’gre gatva vrttantam 
abruvan. raja “pi vikramasya tadrsim cestaém Srutva viksiptam 
jnatva sumukhadurmukhau prati pravocat: aho putrau yuvam eva 
rajanau bhavatam.”° tatrai ’va ’*tmamukham Adare niriksya vrddho 
*ham iti jhatva simantamahaimantryrtvikpurodhasacaryan ™ etan 
anyan api samahiiya vakyamn jagida: he, adyarabhya sumukhasya 
rajyam. atmiyam usnisarn sumukhasya Sirasi sarnvestya tilakam 
krtva vane pracalito raji. purad vinirgatya raja sumukham sam- 
ahiiya kathitavin: he, adyarabhya bhartrharinima tvam. sa tu 
niscitam unmattah. tasmad aSaika ** na karyé. sa yadi marisyati 
na bhavisyati. evarn Siksipanarn *** dattva svayamn vane jagaima. 
sa bhartrhari *** rajyarn karoti. dharmatah prajah Sasati.**® 


§7. tatrai ’*ko brahmano bhuvaneSvarim devatam aridhayim 
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isa. tayé *** tasmai phalaikam dattam. tasya prabhaivah kathitah: 
yah phalam bhuikte so *jaramaratvam prapnoti. brahmanah phalam 
grhitva svagrham agatah. tatra snatva pijam vidhaya yavat phalam 
bhuikte tavad brahmanya bhanitam: bho kim te ’jarimaratvena. 
etat phalamm rajnah *** samarpaya. brahmanena tat phalari rajie 
dattavan, prabhavah kathitah.** rajia devyai pifigaliyai dattam. 
piigalaya mandurikaya dattam. méandurikena veSyayai dattam. 
veSyayaé rajie punah samarpitam. raja tat phalarh punar grhitva 
veSyam prechati: tvayaé kuto labdham. veSyaya bhanitam: mandu- 
rikena dattam. mandurikath samahiya raja punah prechati: tvayai 
*tat phalam kuto labdham. cintém vini**® vada. teno *ktam: 
devyaya piigalayé mahyam dattam. raja satyam jnatva *ntahpure 
gatva devimn samahiya phalavrttantam prcchati: bho tatphalasya 
kidrSarn svadu.’*° tayaé bhanitam: iti hrdyarh vakturn na Sakyate. 
raja *** mrsavacanabhasanac cintitam : 
yam cintayami satatath mayi sa virakta 
si ci *nyam icchati janath sa jano *nyasaktah 
asmatkrte ca paritusyati kacid anya 
dhik tam ca tarh ca madanarh ca imam ca mam ca. (6) 


iti vicintya raja virakto vadati: he piigale mam vind bhavatya kirn 
kartavyam. tayo *ktam: tvarh vina pranans*** tyajimi. ta anyah 
striyo *sviaminis tisthantu.’** raja viciritam. uktath ca: 
arthanaSam manastapam grhe duScaritani ca 
vaiicanath ci ’pamainam ca matiman na prakaSayet. (7) 


§8. iti vicirya chalena*** mrgayém gatah. tatra gatvé mrga- 
rudhirena ’tmavastram avalipya *tmavastrakarinah kare dattva raja 
kathitavan : he karmakarin **° grham gatva bhavata vaktavyam : raja 
vyaghrena vyapaditah. idarn mama vastram rajilim darSaya. sa tatra 
gatva tat sarvarh rajiio ’ktarn vrttantam nivedya rajnihaste tad vas- 
trarn dattvai ’varn vadati: raja vyaghrena vyapaditah. devya cin- 
titam: vatikayitn saubhagyavrksarh maya drstavyam. sai puspava- 
tikayarn °° pravisya tarn vrksam haritamn vilokya cintatura vadati: 
he vidhatah,!*’ kim karomi, vrksit svimino maranam** na labhyate. 
idanimn mama maranam Srestham. iti vicintya tatra ’gatya ha natha 
ha nathe ’ti jalpayitva mrté bhiimau patati. etat karma maranan- 
tikam vilokya sighragamina **° tena rajiio ’gre kathitam. raja tac 
chrutva mrgayam tyaktva Sighramn purim samayatah. tam mrtam 
drstva tasya mukharn krode krtvé naditire **° nisasida, ha pifigale 
ha pifigala iti jalpan. 
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§9. etasminn eva kale yogindraikah kuto ’py agatah. atmamr- 
dahsthalim *** bhimau niksipya rodanam karoti: ha mrdahsthali '* 
kva gata ’si. tvamm vind katham bhavimah. raja tadudiritam 
ikarnya yogindram provaca: bho mrdahsthalim *** prati kim rodisi. 
yogindreno ’ktam: mama sahayakarinim prati katham na rodimi.™ 
tamn hastayoh krtva bhiksith grhnimi. punas tam ratrau Sirasi 
kandukikaromi.*** punas tam culhith nidhaya ’nnam pacimi. punas 
tatrai ’vi *dmi. punas tam grisme chattrikaromi *** varsartau ** 
ca. tar katharh na rodimi.*** tvam pifigale pifgala iti rudan *** kim 
tava karmakarinim nirmanim randam prati kim rodisi. rajna cin- 
titam: ayam ko ’pi mahaSayo yogindrah. iti vimrSya *** tasya padau 
grhitva vadati: bho yogindra mam Sisyam kuru. teno ’ktam: etat 
phalam bhuiksva. mama samo bhavisyasi.**° acirit siddhim avaps- 
yasi. raja tatha krtva yogindrena saha vane pracalitah. dur- 
mukham samahiya rajyabhiram dattva gatah. tatra durmukho 
rajyam karoti. 

§10. ekadi durmukho ’pi mrgayaém gatah. tatra raiksasena 
ghorariipena vyapaditah. punah Sisté yarn yam rajinam kurvanti 
tam tath ratrau khadati.*** evam ujjayani rajyaSinya jata. ekas- 
mins cit kale vikramo ’pi deSaintararn paribhraman svakiyodaram 
katham kathamh cid bibharti. ekada tena cintitam: ksatriyanaim 
maranam Srestham na bhiksitanam. uktarn ca: 


yatha hy ekena cakrena na rathasya gatir bhavet 
evam purusakarena vind daivam na sidhyati.*** (8) 


tat karomi *** yatha rajyatn prapnuyam. ekasmin divase vanigja- 
nanam vohittham samudrad uttirnarn samayantarh drstva vikramas 
caurayate.’** te vanigjanis tatra nadimm drstva Sivirarn cakruh. 


tatra vikramo ’pi nadikile niliyo ’pavistah. rajanimukhe srgala **° 


militva ravarn vineduh.*** tesimn vanigjananam sikuniko brahmano 
*vocat: he vanigjanah, adyai *kaS caurah samayatah, niliyo ’pavistah. 
sa tu prasthaya kim grahisyati’*’ ’ti na jane. ta evam Srutva 
jagarika eva sthitah. punah Srgalair bhanitam. Saikunikah punar 
abravit: nadyah pire *** vahyamano mrtakah samayati. tasya katau 
ratnacatustayam uddyotitam vartate.*® vikramena tad vakyam 
Srutva nadipire drstimn**° dattva jagarikah sthitah. nadipirake 
mrtakam drstva ratniny avalokya brahmanavacanam satyam jnatva 
bahubhyaim antaram **' nadimadhyan mrtakam samaniya ratnany 
adaya punas tatrai ’va sthitah. trtiyaprahare punah Srgala avadan. 
punah Sakunikeno ’ktam: kena ’pi nadimadhyan mrtako nihkasitah. 
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tanmansam bhaksayitva ’Sirvidam vadanti.’** yena mrtako nihka- 
sitah 2°* sa tii *jjayaniSvaro bhavisyati *** Svo va paraSvo va. vikramo 
*pi tad vacah Srutvo *jjayanizn *** pracalitah. te vanigjana brah- 
manam nindanti: bho brahmana, evath mrsavakyam bhavata kutra 
’pi na vaktavyam. kutro ’jjayani kva ca ’sau caurah kva rajyam. 


§11. vikramo ’pi pathi gacchann ekolmukam paSyati. tatro 
’Imuke vani samjata: bho varam brihi. vikramo ’pi varam yacate :*°° 
yadi tusto ’si, idanim ujjayanim prapnuyim. punah tvam ko devo 
’si. teno’*ktam: bhairavo”*ham. kena ’pi mamo ’pasana krté. mama 
bhaksyabhojyasimagrim *** vihiya mayo ’ktam: bho tava ’desat 
samagato *ham ksudhitah.** mansair mam sathtarpaya. teno *ktam: 
mrtakasya vamakarasthine daksinakarasthine padayoh sthane 
manusya vartante, tan bhufiksva. tatra tatra na drstam. tam 
mrsavadinam drstva maya bhaksitavyam. adya tvarn netramudra- 
nam kuru. ujjayanim prapnosi. vikramo ’pi netronmilanam krtvo 
*jjayanim prapitah. 

§ 12. tatrai *ki **® brahmani rodati sma. tatra gatva vikramah 
prechati: kim rodasi. s& ’vocat: adya mama putrasya rajyam. 
tasmid rodimi. ma rodih. adya “ham raja bhavami. tad vacah 
Srutva yatha Suske vrihau jalam nipatati, tatha brahmani sananda 
*phit. tasmin ksane rajadvirapailakah samayati: he brahmani 
kva 7°° tava putrah kva cai ’sau. brahmanya bhanitam: ayarh mama 
putrah. tena hastau grhitva Sistantike samanitah. Sistas tarn vilokya 
vimanaso **' rajyamh dattavantah. 

§ 13. vikramo ’pi rajyam prapya Sistan prechati: bho Sistah, 
yusmakam raja “ham na va. tair uktam: bhavin asmakarn sar- 
vathai ’va raja. yady aham raja mama *jiam kuru. prati gramam 
ditaén presayadhvam. mamo ’payanam caturvidham carvyam ** 
cosyamn lehyath peyarn madhu mansam etani samaniyantém. Sistaih 
presyah sarnpreritah. te grhad grhad gramad gramad upayanani 
samajahruh. tat sarvarn mafcinake sthapayitva rajanimukhe 
Sistin visrjya khadgam grhitva jagarikah sthitah. ksudhito raiksa- 
sah samayatah. tarn vilokya khaditum pracalitah. vikramas tat 
samaiyantam niriksya vacanam vadati: bho, idarn bhaksyabho- 
jyam *** addhi. paScin mama mansena *™* sarntusyasi. teno *ktam: 
evath bhavatu. rajanyamn tat sarvarn bhaksitam. panam krtva 
mattah prahrsto yayau. punah pratah Sistaih samayataih. tah 
rijanam sajivarn drstva trasita babhiivuh. ye*® vrddhataraih te 
bruvanti: anena raja sanathaé vayam. dvitiyadivase raja tathai 
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*va krtam. sa tu raksasah tasmin samaye punar ayatah. caturvidham 
bhojanam krtva sthitah. rajna prstah: bho vihayasin ** tvam kith 
kim janasi. sa vadati: sarvarh janami. rajno *ktam: tarhi mami 
*yuh kiyat. teno ’ktam: Satayuh tvam. puna rajiio *ktam: mami 
*yusi Sinyam patitam. nyinadhikam kuru. teno *ktam: nyini- 
dhike mama Saktir na’sti. puna rajiio ’ktam: tarhi bhaksyabhojyam 
na dasyami. maya saha samgramam kuru. teno ’ktam: chalito 
*ham bhavaté. varam brihi. rajno ’*ktam: yadi tusto mama sam- 
kate sihayyarm **’ kartavyam. teno *ktam: evam astu. iti vararn ™® 
dattva raksaso gatah. punah pratar utthaya Sista rtvikpurodhan- 
vagata *** rajadvararn samayatah. rajanam vilokya prahuh: *” bho 
rajan jyotirvidamn prstva punye *hni tava rajabhisekarn kartavyam. 
tasmin brahmanamukhan Srute*™* *hni saptadvipavatim prthvitn 
vyaghracarmany Alikhya*’? sinhasane samnsthipya nagarika *” 
varnih sarve *pi rajyabhisekarn krtavantah. etasminn antare 
nijakulasakalaprakaéSanaikamartando*"* vikramadityo mahim *” 
palayam fsa. tasmin rajii mahim Sasati sarve varnah svadhar- 
manuraktah. 


dhanvantariksapanakamarasinhasanku- 
vetalabhattaghatakarparakalidasah 77° 

khyato varahamihiro nrpateh sabhiyam 
ratnini vai vararucir *** nava vikramasya. (9) 


§ 14. yadai ’va vikramo rajyapraptas** tadai ’va tailakdrena 
cintitam: dvayarn hatvai ‘”® bhavaty eko raja, ity aha *Sariravak.’* 
kim kuryém. dhatah, rajakulilau hanturm na *ham alam. param ™ 
tv ekamn karomi. vaitalikath janimi. tat karomi. yad itah kroSa- 
matropari SinSipavrkse mrtaké avalambitas '*? tisthanti, tatra *ham 
api gatva dirgharajjva nijagalam *** baddhva mrtakaSatantarala- 


diva svakarmabhirata*** iti. atraintare kulaleni ’pi cintitam: 
rajabhiya yady aham gehe pramadibhitas tisthimi, tada raja 
tailakaérarh mar **’ cai *katra krtva hanti. aham tau hanturm na 
"lam. param *** tv ekarn karomi. aharn parapindapraveSi raja ca. 
ujjayanim *** tyaktva **® deSaintaram yami. ity uktva deSantare 
samudratire gatah. 


§ 15. tatra gatva kanthah ’* paridhiya yogino riipam Asthaya 
ratnaSatadvayam alabhat. sasthe masi tad ratnam grhitvo ’jjayanim 
agatah. tatra nalikeraikam grhitva tasmin ratnam ekarn niksipya 
rajiah sabhayém agatya rajiia aSisarh dattva rajio haste nalikeram 
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adat. tatra ksanarn sthitva Siviram gatah. punas tatrai ’va ’yat 
sanmaisam. ekada sasthe misi punas tathai ’va yavad rajno haste 
dadati, tavan markatena grhitva nijaSirasi vidiritam. tasmad 
ratnam *** bhimau patitam. tattejasi sarvasabho ’ddyotita.’®* tat 
kautukamn sabhasadbhir janair drstamn cintitam. raja "pi saScar- 
yam *** brite: yogindra tvaya kimartharh nalikere ratnarn ** 
samarpitam. yogindro ’vadat: sanmasa eva yavanti nalikerani 
dattani*®* tavanti ratnagarbhini’®** pramanam iti janihi. tato 
raja yogino vacanam Akarnya bhandagarikam ahiya ’prechat: he 
bhandagarika, etat sarvamzn ratnagarbharh nalikerarn mahyam *” 
idarsaya. tannirdesad '** bhandagiriko pariganayitva rajie datta- 
van. raja’*® sarvani phalini ratnagarbhani drstva sinandam 
yoginam aha: bho yogindra manobhilasitam varath yacasva. sarvam 
pirayisyimi. yogi praha: rajan yady ekante calasi tada nivedayami. 
raja cai *kante gatah. punar dha yogi: rajans*° tvamn para- 
pindapraveSam janasi, iti prasiddhah. mamai ’*ko mrtah Suko 
vidyate. tvam imam jivapaya. rajo*®' ’vica: tarhi bhadram. 
yavad raja pranan nigrhya Sukam * praviSati, tavad yogindro 
nijapranin daksinamustau ** nidhaya sajjibhiiya sthitah.*% etas- 
minn antare rajio “pi pranah svaigin*® nihsrtya Sukapinde 
pravistah. yogindrasya prana rajapindam Sinyam jnatva hrdy eva 
*viSan.*°* yavac chukarn hanti, tavac chabdarn krtvo ’ddiya *”’ 


palayitah. raja °*°* ksanam vicintyé *ha: yogindro mrtah. ksana- 
matrath mrsainutaépam krtva janaih kutim karayitva yoginamh 
niksipya °° kutimudranath krtva Sukamirane krtaniScayo *bhit. 


§ 16. tatah prabhrti**® vikramadityaraéjyopabhogam yogy eva 
karoti. rajamatyo rajamahisyaS ca ye ca “nye nikatavartinas *™ 
te ke *pi nai ’va janate. ekada raja mrgayiin upahiiya *** sidararh 
vacanam aha: bho vyadhaih, nagaraprantavanavasino yavantah 
Sukas tavantah sarhniyamya *niyantém. bhavadbhyah prati Sukam 
mayai *** ’kah Sivaiko datavyah. tato rajanirdeSat *** sarvesu . . . 7** 
pulinda jivatah **° Sukin niyamya pifjare krtva **" rajne dadati.*** 
raja tebhyo miilyam dattva Sukan Adayai*® ’kaikarn svapanina 
hanti sma. evar kramena trimasamadhye prantanivasinah suka 
nihatah. tato vyadhair agatya raja vijnaptah: bho, atra vane suka 
na santi *danim. bho bhratarah, deSaintaric chuka aniyantim.**° 
milyam prati Sukam rajatamudriam dasyaémi. rajio vacanam 
ikarnya lobhat krsnamanaséh sarvé varni deSantaric chukan 
niyamya rajie prayacchanti. ekada ’gatya lokair uktam: maha- 
raje **! *danirh paficaSatakroSaparyantam *** Suka na santi. rajiio 
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*ktam: yadi *danimn Suki *** aniyante tadi prati Sukam ekam 
dinéramm dadami. lobhavyakulacetasah Sukanvesane yatas tato 
nikhilalokah paribabhramuh.*** 


§17. athai ’ko jaratpulindo vanid vanarn parvatat parvatath 
paryatan kailasopante **° parvatam ekam apaSyat. tasmin pary- 
ante **° §almalitarum apaSyat. tatra gatva pulindah Salmalau 
drstim dattva ’cintayat: asmin Suka nivasanti. jalam dropayami., 
ity uktva jalam adaya sarvasu caturdiksu *** jalam aropya svayam 
uttatara. tattate °°* yavac chayanam karoti tavac chukapaiktayas 
ta api samtatah.**® vikramo *nyan Sukan vadanti: bho sukah, 
vyadhena ’gatya jalam adropitam. tatra sarve samjaitah. kim karis- 
yamah. Suké icuh: yathi bhavadideSah. bhavantah sarve mrtaki- 
bhiitas tisthantu, sa hi jivata eva Sukan grhnati?*° na mrtan. 
mama vacah Sriyatam. yada vyadho ’mum tarum druhya Sukan 
mrtibhitan draksyati, tadi pifjare na karisyati. bhiimav eva 
patayisyati. tada sarvair mrtakalpais tavan no ’ddiya samtaritavyath 
yavad *** aham Sabdam na karomi. ekam eva math ?*? vyadho 
grahisyati. paresim upakaram tu karomi. iti vikramasukasya 
vacanam Srutva sarve mrtakibhitah sthitah. etasminn eva ’ntare 
suptotthito vyadho ’valokya samjatan Sukin avalokya vrksam 
aruhya kramena *dhahsSakhinivasinah Sukaén mrtakan niriksya 
bhiimau patayati. tato vrksaSironivasinam vikramam yada paSsyati, 
tada sajivah panina dhrtah. yada dhrtas tada teno ’ccaih Sabdah 
krtah. tasmin Sabde krte sati bhimisthih Suki uddiya palayitah. 
vyadhah sanutapo *bhit. ksanarh vicintya vikramam piiijare krtvo 
*ttirna ujjayanim pracalitah. 


§ 18. vikramaSukam prati sa kruddho *** bahudha sarntarjayan 
galir *** dadat,*** ekadé margamadhya agacchan madhyadine 
ghanachayam vatam aSritya pifjaram svaSirobhage dhrtva svayam 
susvapa. suptam vijiaya Suko brite: bho vyadha. varatrayam dha. 
vyadho brite: ko mam 4hvayati. Suko brite: aham. vyadho 
*vadat: kimartham.*** Suko ’vadat: ahath tvarn prechaimi, yadi 
matto nivedayasi. so ’vadat: precha precha. §Suko ’vadat: 
kimartham mam pifjare krtva nayasi. so ’vadat: are vikrami- 
dityiya tvamm dasyimi. Suko ’vadat: raja maim ?** ddaya kim 
karisyati. so ’vadat: hanisyasi. Suko ’vadat: kimartham. so 
*vadat: are, ekada raja yogina sirdham mantram kartum raho 
gatah. yogi mrto na jiayate kena hetuna. tatah prabhrti raja 
viksiptamatir abhit. Sukan eva hanti. prathamam prati Sukam 
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Sivaiko datto maulyam, pund raupyamudra miilyam, punar dvayam, 
punas catustayam, idanim dinaéram ekam dadati. Suko ’vadat: aho 
vyidha yadi mamai ’kath vacah Srnosi, tad bravimi.*** so ’vadat: 
kathaya. Suko ’vadat: yadi laksatafikarh daipayaimi, tadi mam 
muficasi. so ’vadat: tavai ’sa **® kutah. Suko ’vadat: yadi laksa- 
taikarh dapayimi, rajie na dadasi, tadi dipayimi. so ’vadat: 
kasmat. Suko ’vadat: dattakaSrestheh suta vidyavati. tasy& eva **° 
maim arpayasi.”** tada si tubhyam laksatafikam disyati. so ’vadat: 
yadi si na dadati. Suko ’vadat: tada rajiie dasyasi. 

§ 19. manasa *** niscayath vidhayo ’jjayanim *** ratrau pravisya 
nijalayam ajagima. bharyé vyadham alabdhaSukath masatrayopari 
grham agatarn vilokya galipirvakarh sakrodham vacanam dha: are 
dagdhaSmasro matiSrantais tavatkalamn gamayitva ’gato ’si. paiijare 
Sukis *** tu bahavo na drSyante. vyadho ’vadat: are kante,*** kai- 
lisakandaropante Silmalau mahaté kastena maya Sukasahasrarh *** 
labdham. pararh tv anena Sukena Sukanam isitra chadma *** krtam 
yatah sarve paliyitah. atha sa eva *** jivan dhrtah. vyadhi praha: 
ayam api katharh na hatah. kim anenai ’kena yadi dinadram eka 
na praptam. vyadho briite: idainim tvim nitah. pathi Srainto **° 
vyadhimn **° maireyam patum*" yacitavan. tayaé nitam pitam 
maireyam.”** vyadho bharyam dha: §Suko** hanyatéim. asya 
mansam admi. vyadhi bhartur nirdeSad *** yavat paijaran nihsara- 
yitva hantum . . .*°* tavac chuko brite: dhatar aham idinim 
anaya vyapaditah. kim karomi. param vadimi. Suko ’vadat: aho 
vyadhi,*** yadi tubhyam taikanam laksamzn dapayimi, tada mam 
mufcasi. tayo *ktam: tarhi kathamh na muficimi. param tu tvaya 
labdhavyam kutra. Suko ’vocat: yadi mama kathanath karosi, math 
dattakaSresther duhitur antike nayasi. tubhyam tafikanarh laksarn 
nijamilyarn dapayisyami. Srutvé Sukavaco vyadhi nisi pafijarastham 
Sukam adaya vidyavati . ..:*** ekah pathitakhilavidyah *** Suko 
*sti. mama bhartra **® kailasaprante labdhah.*® vidyavati vyidhim 
aha: kathayé ’sya miilyam. vyadhi praha: yad eva Suko nija- 
milyath vadati, tad eva dehi. vidyavati Sukam aha: bho Suka,?* 
atmamilyatn vada. Suko ’vadat: taiikinim laksam ekam. Sukad 
akarnya vidyavati daSdyutarn taikanir nijahiram adan *** nih- 
saryya vyadhi tarn haram nitvaé hatte *® tittiram ekam grhitva 
nispadya bhartéram bhojayam Asa. 

§ 20. etasminn antare vidyavati nijacitraSaliyaém sapifijararh 
Sukath gavakse krtvo ’pari vastrena ’cchidya yatra Sete tatra Giro- 
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bhage ’vasthapya vrttintamn prechati. Suko ’vadat: vidyavati, 
vikramadityaraja *>ham. yo rajyam karoti, sa tu yogi bhavati. tena 
mama seva sanmasi *** krta. ratnarn krtva nalikeram ekam prati- 
dinar *** samarpayam asa. sasthe masi mama karan markatena 
grhitva vidiritam. tasmid ratnam ekamn bhimau patitam. tad 
ascaryam drstvaé yoginam praty aham avocam: ** bho yogin, tvaya 
kimartham etad anitam. bho yogins *** tava kam *** kamarh piira- 
yami. punar yoginah sarvamn purvavrttantamn nivedya: vidyavati, 
tadirabhya Suko “ham. ittharh Sukoditamh niSamya vidyavati 
sinandam aha: dhairyam kuru, yavat ** tava krte yatnam karomi., 


§21. etasminn antare dattakaSresther*"° duhitavidyaripam 
aikarnya raja nijamatyan vivahacaryan* dattakasamnidhanam 
praisayat.?"* tatra gatva ’matyah °** sidhum abruvan: bho sadho, 
nijaduhitaram vivahartham dehi. no ced dasyasi, raja balatkarena 
*paharisyati. Srutva mantrivacah sadhuh Sokasamndigdhamanasa *" 
uvaca vacanam prajio mantrinah purato rudan: sa deSas tatra 
vastavyayogyo na bhavati, yatra raksako bhaksakah. raja mama 
mitram. yatha rajiah svasuta *** tatha mama. idanim raja viksipto 
jato nijaduhitém eva parinesyati. ahaha yatah prabhrti?™ raja 
yogina sardham gatah, tadavadhi raja viksiptacinto *bhit. uktam ca: 


ramo hemamrgarh na vetti nahuso yane yunakti *"* dvijan 
viprasyai *kasavatsadhenuharane jata mati§ ci ’rjune 

dytte bhratrcatustayam ca mahisimn dharmatmajo dattavan 
prayah satpuruso vinaSasamaye buddhya parityajyate. (10) 


§ 22. evamadini vakyaini kathayitva yatha rajanirdeSa*" ity 
eva bhasya mantrino visarjayam asa. svayarn Sokasarmntaptamanasah 
paryaike *”° susvapa rajakrtam dhyayan. atha tam pitaram 
suptamn vijiaya vidyavati gatvo ’tthapye ’datn vacanam aha: aho 
pitar ma bhaisih. utthisthad ’nnamn bhuiiksva. ekim aSaikam tvam 
prechimi. tam tvem dirikuru. pito ’tthito ’vadat: putri vada. 
si brite: tata bhartuh stri kadai bhavati. pita praha: yada pitra 
samkalpo **° diyate daksinaparSvad vamaparSva upaviSati. ity 
akarnya vidyavati pitaram aSvasya tadvrttantam Sukam nivedya 
ksanath paryaikam aruhya pitararn samahiiya lagnadinarn vicira- 
yitva rajno mantrinah *** presayam Asa. raja *pi lagnam Asaidya 
vivahasimagrim karayaém Asa. 


§ 23. etasminn antare vidyavati vayasam ekath vyapadya nija- 
paryaikatate *** sarnsthapya Sukarh ** sajjikrtya rajiie sakhim 
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presayam asa: bho sakhi, rajasamipe gatve ’ti tvaya bhanitam: bho 
maharaja, vidyavatisarndistarn vastu Srnusva.”** dinadvayad irdh- 
vam bhavantam ahvayati. rahah kithcid vadisyati. si tatra gatva 
rajanam sinhasanastham niriksyé ’ntikam gatve ’dam aha: bho 
rajan vidyavatya tvam eka eva samahitah. kimcid rahovicirath **° 
karisyati. janya loka vivahadine yasyanti.*** tato rije ’dam aikarnya 
sinandamanah krtalamkara **’ ekaki vidyavaticitrasilam ajagima. 
rajanam upaveSya svayam pitur antikam gatve "dam aha: bho pita 
raja citraSaliyimn vidyate. tvarn kutumbah pracchannibhiya ** 
samantato ’valokaya. aharn rajantikam gatva kimncid vaco vadisyami. 
pitaram adisya vidyavati rajasarnnidhau *** bhimav upavisya raja- 
nam aha: bho rajan tava stri bhavisyami pitrdatté. avayor anta- 
ralamm kim api ne “ti. iti matva kimcid vadimi. param yadi 
matkathanam karosi. anyathaé yadi karosi tadi *hamn marisyami. 
rajo ’vaca: sundari ma bhaisir vada *®° vada. s& ’vocad rajanam: 
maye **! *dam Srutam yad uta rajan *®? parapindapraveSam janisi. 
raja praha: sundari satyam idam vacah. sa ’vocat: *** rajan yady 
evar mrtasya ’sya kikasya pinde pravisyatam. raja ’pi vidyava- 
tilivanyam alokya kimavaSam Apanno matibhranto vicirayan ** 
sahasé patantaralam dsidya kakapinde pravestum mano dadhe. 
yavad rajapranih °° svapindan nihsrtya*** kakapinde pravistis 
tavac chukapranas*** caficupute nivasino rajapinde pravistah. 
yavad raja kakarn hanti, tavac chabdam krtva palayitah. etat 
kautukam vikramadityavidyavatyav eva janito *** na ’nyas trtiyah. 
tatah praptanijapindo raja “fijalim abadhya vidyavaticaranau 
vavande. dhanya ’si, putri. nijapitaram ASvasaye *ty uktva raja 
nijantahpuram Aajagima. vivaham atyajat. pirvavat prajah 
pratipalayim 4sa. 

§ 24. etasmat svakiyantahpuram raja tatyija. antahpurad raja 
virakto *bhit. suhrado nima *”* mantri rajanarh viraktarh jiatva 
cintayam fsa: nilagireh parvatasya raja nilo nima. tasya duhita 
lilavati. tam raja parinetumn *° viciritavian. rajiah karano ** 
lipitva vivahartharh Sistin ahiiya presayam fsa. te tatra gatva 
nilarn yacitavantah. pattrarn *°* ca dattam. nilena *°* raja pattram 
pathitam. kanyayaih prarthanam pattribhipriyena jiatva punas 
tan rajiio vikramadityasya kuSalarn ** papraccho ’vaca: bho Sistah, 
yada mama kanya vikramadityarm * vrnoti tadaé ’smabhir datta. 
punas taih sirdham raja svabhavanam gatah. pataintar °° kanyim 
samahiiya tesim agre raja *°’ lilavatim papraccha: he putri, raja 
vikramadityas tvarn prarthayate. tayo *ktam: he pitah, evan ma 
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vada. tavat tvarn Srnusva. samahito bhitva rijiio vikramadityasya 
bahvyo naryas * tah sarvas tailakarinyah. sai vadati: he Sistah, 
vidyabalena jiayate maya. pararn tu yatha tailakaragrhe yena 
patha gacchanti, tanmargam * rajavikramadityasya **° ’gre vacmi. 
te rajiio ’gre gatva tat samicuh.*" karpatikavesena raja tatra gatva 
kautukena nilar *** samahiiya provaca tad vacah: he rajan vikra- 
madityo *ham. yal lilavatya bhanitarh tat pramanarh va hasyarn 
va krtam taya, tat sarvarn Srotum icchimah. raja sa lajjitas tasya 
*tithyamn vedoktaprakarena krtvi provica: bho rajan vayam na 
vidmah. lilavaty eva janati. param tatra gacchimah. raja vikra- 
madityena saha kanyapuram gatah punah patantaram *** lila- 
vatimn *** samahiiya punah papraccha: katham vikramadityasya ** 
striyas tailakérinyah. si vadati: rajan, tailakarena *tmgrhabhyan- 
tare vivaramn khaditam. tad vivaram vikramadityasya prasdda- 
madhye sphutitam. tanmargena “*hany ahani *** tailakarasya grhe 
sarvah striyo gacchanti. catvarah purusa vaitalikah **” sandhair *"* 
anitah. te rajiim ekam paryaiikam samaropya tatra nayanti. te 
tailakadrena *hany ahani **® kipe patitah prayatnena. evam taila- 
kaérena bahavo hatah. etat sarvarn vrttantarn vikramadityena 
Srutam.**° punas tam prechati: he sundari . . .*** te vaitalikah 
kena ’pi yatnena muiicante.**? te svastha grhe gacchanti. rajai *tad 
vacah Srutva svapuram agit. 

§25. ekadaé raja bahyakaksiyim *** svakiyam alamnkaranam 
dipalaye dhrtvé *nyad vesatn samadhaya dvary upavistah. tatra 
sandhair vaitaliko*** dhrtah. tatra paryaikam skandhe krtvi 
tailakarasya grhe gatah. paryaiikam bhiimau nidhiaya parivartitah 
san Sighrarn pracalitah. raja cintitam: asya gurucaranau patitau. 
ayam raja bhavati. iti vicirya tailakaram prati praha: he tailakara, 
ayamh raja ’gacchati.*** bhavaté hantavyah. tailakdras tadvacanic 
chigramn samutthitah. khadgarn grhitvé paScit pradhavitah. tavad 
raja vivaran nihsrtya *** bahyakaksim gatah. tatra vastradikam 
grhitva svacatvare gatah. tailakiro ’pi rajinam na labdhva punar 
grham agat. atha raja cintitavin: vidhatas tailakararn katham 
ghatayisyati. yatho *ktam: 

ayur vittam grhachidrarn mantram ausadhamaithunam 
vratadanapamanam ca nava gopyani sarvada. (11) 


param yatnam krtva vadhisyami. 


§ 26. ekad& raja svavayasyin samahiya Sramasthanam vilo- 
kayim dasa. tatra gatva tailakaérata samahiya kathitavan: bho atra 
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bhavataé Sramah karyah. teno *ktam: badham iti. sa tv aindra- 
jalakath janati. aindrajalena nityam eva Sramarn karoti. ekada 
raja sa tailakiro ’pi pratahsarndhyam samayatau.**’ parasparam *** 
chidranvesinau *”° khadgaSramam cakratuh. tada raja riksasas **° 
cintitah. sa tu cintitah san samfyatah. tailakiéro ’pi tau dvau 
vilokyai *ndrajalam samaéritah. tatra tabhyam tailakaro hatah. 
tasya deham SinSipavrkse baddhva rajé *ntahpuram agamat. evar 
raja lilavatimn vivahya niskantakarh rajyam karoti. 

§ 27. etasminn antare kako ’py uddiya samudratire bubhuk- 
sito **_ mrtakam ekamn yoginamn bahuvayaskam dirghaSmaSrum 
dvitiyarahitam drstva kakapindam parityajya yoginah pinde pranan 
praveSayam fsa. utthito yogi jirnakanthah ** paridhiya deSan- 
tarath paryatan sarvakimadim ekam timrasthilim alabhat. tam 
idiya kare yogi vikramam ujjayanim *** agamat. yatra ’ste vikra- 
madityah sabhiyatmh samupagatah. yogi rajanam drstvi ’Sisaim 
dattva tamrasthalith rijie pradat.*** raja praha: yogin, sthali- 
gunan kathaya.*** yogi praha: rajann abhilasitarh kamam pirayati. 
yad eva manasi *ksyate, tad evai ’si dadati. raja saScaryam dha: 
yogin kimartham idrsim *** bahugunam sthalim adah.**’ yogi praha: 
rajan rahovakyarn katham sabhayam bravimi. (Then commences 
the frame-story of the VetailapaiicavinSati. ) 


I append commentary on a few passages. 

§3. sodasavarsiky antardasaé yad ullaighya ydsyati, “there is 
an intermediate condition (for this astrological term, see BR and 
the places there referred to) at the age of sixteen years, which (yam 
is expected; yad, if correct, is an indefinite neuter and distinctly 
curious grammar) he will transcend and attain (i.e. kingship; 
or perhaps, get away).” Vikrama’s adventures in his sixteenth 
year are meant. 


§ 5. ekottarasataparthwvapijana. The sequel shows that this is 
worship of 101 forms or “ names” of Siva (parthiva), embodied in 
a like number of clay images (pdrthiva) or perhaps merely clay 
balls (cf. pindikah below, unless this means “ pedestals”). The 
operation visarjanam is perhaps the casting of the images into holy 
water at the conclusion of the rites. The two sentences: vedokta- 
vidhina . . . visarjanam, are a general statement describing the 
procedure usual in a rite of this kind, if the reading pijayanti is 
correct rather than pijayati. I have not found any mention of this 
whole rite elsewhere. 
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§ 6.28 and § 13.25. For the ms. °rtyuka°® I have read °rtvik°® 
and made the necessary corrections to produce good Sanskrit. 
The compound sémanta® then is “ vassals, chief minister, priests, 
domestic chaplain, and spiritual adviser(s).” 


§ 22. The bride passes irrevocably into her husband’s power 
when she has taken seven steps from the south to the north of the 
fire in the marriage ceremony; ManavadharmaSastra 8.227 and 
the Grhyasiitras — Saikhiyana 1.12.11 (see Oldenberg’s note in 
SBE 29) and 1.14.5, Paraskara 1.8.1, ASvalaiyana 1.7.19, 
Khadira 1. 3. 26. 


§ 23.17. The curious word-order sd ’vocad rajanam is not with- 
out parallel in this text; cf. § 6.4 raja siinvor vacah Srutvad praha 
*tmiyan pariksakin; § 6.6 manoramdsutasyd ’dya pasyantu hara- 
piijanam; § 24.17 raja... nilam samahiya provaca tad vacah. 
However, another emendation is possible: sd@ *vocat: rajan maye 
etc. But this would result in repetition of the vocative in the same 
sentence, unless, indeed, we emend the word after uta to raja. 


§ 25. This episode is obscure; the darkness might lift if we had 
the contents of the gap indicated in critical note 321. The king’s 
thought: asya gurucaranau patitau. ayam raja bhavati, is particu- 
larly obscure. The sense seems to be: “his guru has been felled. 
He is (or, will become) king;” but what does this mean? 


CRITICAL NOTES 


1°bhaume. 2°manasdm. 3°dhasd. 4 Either this or dgaté must be read 
for the ms. dgat. ‘Sbrah®. ‘Samantritam. ‘tniitanmrtap®. 8 nama. 
Sharir iva. I give the reading, which is undoubtedly intended here also, 
of the verse as it is found in the accepted text of Sivadisa. 1° marydd4a. 
11 °dGmsu°. 12 saurye. 18 anekanarap®. Before this line, the ms. has 
mahdsahasikah, a gloss, as both the sandhi and the metrical form show. 
14 °S0, 15°kdn. 6 rdjd. 17ma. 18 médnoyatim. 19 °nta. 2° kuldlayam. 
21 °ni. 22 ydce. 23 siksenena. 24 °kaimiti. 25 Some noun is omitted. 26 °kdya. 
27 ydce. 28bhukte. 2% sydmini. %°°madtra. 31 °yaksa. %2ittha. 331s 
satyam a loc. with praha, or is it merely a corruption for satin? 
84 °prasidam.  %5 vibheda. Or emend vibibheda? %6 gayai. 37 °nd. 
388 °bhavat. 39ekasminva. 49 putrd. 41 raja. 42 brdhmandhiiya. 43 yaddu- 
lamdhya. ‘44 bhartrharis®. The name bh° is a gloss. 45 vikramddityah- 
kumbhakéraputrastailakéraputraés triniman. 46 °pindd. 47 $ak°. 48 °ndét. 
49 °ksah. 50 nijamrtyumukhat. 51 °Sdnsam. 52°to. 53Soms. Read °ntike? 
54 chrutyd, 55 §gak°. 56 rodi, 57 dhairya. ‘8 akhildém. 59 °nto. Read °vati? 
60 “nti. 61°$4. S62 kurvam. 63 ati. S4ard. %5 °ron. 66 yidyd. 87 vydydap- 
tavidya°. ®8dkal°. 6% anyadeva. 7°°ramd. 71 sumukhed®. 172 ’mundatra- 
kadrena. ‘83 visddiénam. 74 °bhiydt. %™°kdm. 76 S4yakena. 77 nisar°. 
78 ekotara®. 79Seecomm. 8° Thisisahalf-sloka. 81 °patrena. 82 bhaktih, 
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83 Probably metrical originally. ‘%4icate. ‘®5vabhavatuh.  *%6 pariks®. 
87 The sentence so far is a half-sloka. 88 pariksand. 8 pariksanndmbhiya. 
90 Before this word the ms. has péa°, perhaps for parthivéndm. %1 °tah. 
921 have found no vernacular word that this might stand for. Sa/kd is 
the only Sanskrit word that suggests itself. % mayd. %4°ksd. % grh°. 
96 praksannd. %7 chamaépanam. %ukté. 9 °tsaigikrtvd, 10° samargha. 
101 °gdm. 102 °mrtikayd. 103 For m° i° p°, the ms. has mamidam pathat. 
This is the only emendation that suggests itself. 194 ennata. 195 pija. 
106 °sargah. 107 °yantidm. 18 ityam. 109 rdjfid, 110°tim. 111 sésamta- 
mahéimantrinrtyukapurodhasdcaryah. 112 d§akd. 118 figdpanam. 114 °hari. 
115°9@ §dSati. 116sah. Perhaps to be omitted. 117 rdjdnam. I have 
changed this to genitive, but without conviction. 118 °tam. 119 cintdsito. 
Perhaps to be read cintdhino. 120 svdéduh. 121 réja. 122 °nais. 123 striyah 
yahsvamihis tisthanti. Perhaps the verb-form might be kept, ‘ will stay’. 
124 ksalayena, 125 °kdrin. 126 puspiv®. 127°téh. 128 °ndn. 129 Sighramdé- 
mind. 130 nandit®, 131 °]i, 132 °]4, 138 °]i, 134rodmi, 135 kandukimkaromi. 
136 ksatramkaromi. 137 °sdrttau. 1388 rudana, 139°mrsya. 140 samau 
bhavisyati. 141 sddati. 142 daivena siddhyati. 143 karoti. 144So ms. 
145 °ldn. 146 °moduh. 147 prasthaikam grahisyati kim grahisyati. 148 nadyd- 
pire. 149 vartta. 150°tr, 151 bdhubhydntaram. 152 vadati. 153 nihka- 
Sitah. 154 °yatu. 155 °ni, 156 jdcate. 157 °gri. 158 °tam. 159’ko, 160 Not 
in ms. 161 vimdnaso, 162 carvvam, 163 °jya, 164 For m° m°, mamdatsena, 
165 te, 166 yahdsim. 167 sdhdjya. 168 vara, 169 Sistah rtyukapurodhad anyéa- 
gatthah. 170 °hah, 171 §rko, 172 dligya. 173 nagar°. 174 °matando. 175 mahi, 
176 dhanyamtarichapanaka®, °ghata®. 177 °rucimra. 178 °ptd. 179 gatod. 
180 Ghasariravak. 181 para, 182 mrtakdval®, 183 °rajyanimugalam, 184 °jfiana’. 
185 °tds, 186 syak°. 187 md. 188 °ni, 189 tyakté. 190 kanthé. Should 
kanthaém be read? 191 ratna. 192°tam, 193 sahdcaryam. 194 °keratnam. 
Perhaps to be emended °keraratnam. 195 sanmdsdvaydvamti nélikeratnani 
dattvdni, 196 ratnabhdni, 197 mahy. 198 °god. 199 rdjid. 20° rdjas. 201 rajio. 
202 Suka. 203 °sinemustau. 294 sthi. 205 prdndsyadmgdn. 206 hrdityevavisat. 
Read hrdaye pravigan? 207 ’jjiya, 208 raja. 209 °pye, 210 °bhrtya, 211 tikata®. 
212 mrgapipdadhvaya. 213 mamat. 214 rdjan°®. 215 Some word, perhaps vanesu, 
is omitted. 216 jivantah. 217 krtvdni. 218 dadati, 219 piddyai, 22° °ntarad 
Sukdn dniyatadm. 221 °rajiie. 222 yamScagatahkroga°. 223 guka. 224 pari- 
bhramuh. 225 kailagopate. 226 paryate. 227 Sukdsu is inserted before c°. 
228 °tdte. 229 chukampaktavyah sopi samtatah. The plural is not certain, 
but seems better than a masc. sg. 230 grahnati. 231 tivanta uddiyaman- 
tarvyaydvad, 232 ma&, 233 ruddha. 234 gdlim. 235 dadan. 236 °rtha. 237 mam. 
238 yrvima, 239 ya, 240 tasyaiva, 241 apayasi, 242 manasim, 243 °ni, 244 °kas. 
245 kdte. 246 °sra. 247 isiti chaghna. 248 athameva. 249 grantayo. 25° °dhi. 
251 yamtum. 252 pamtamaireyo. Perhaps read patum. 253 ako, 254 bhartu 
nirdesd. 255Some word, drebhe or the like, has been omitted. 256 °dhi. 
257 There is an omission, -grhe gatvd brite or the like. 258 °vidyd. 
259 bhartd. 260labdhvah. 261 gukam. 262adam. 268hade. 264 khanm’*. 
265 "dina. 266 avocat. 267 yogis. 268 kim. 269 yovat. 279 °sthe. 271 °caryyd. 
272 presayd. 278’mat°®. 274 §okahsamd®. 275 rdjfiasyasutd. 276 °bhrtya, 
277 yanesunakti. 278 rdjdn°. 279 °kam, 280 °kalpa. 281 mantri. 282 °patyanka®, 
283 Suka. 284 vastucchrnusva. 285 ahov®. 286 ydsyati. 287 krtal®. 288 praksanni°. 
289 °nidhya. 290 dyada. 291 sivodhadadjanamaye. 292 raja. 293 vod, 294 nicar®. 
295 °prdnah. 296 nisrtya. 297 °prdmd. 298 °vaty eva jandsi. 299 ndima. 
300 rdjfiah parinetu. 301 karo. The emendation is doubtful; I take karana 
in the sense ‘ scribe’. 302 The ms. has patra- throughout. 23 nile. 304 rdjiau 
vikramddityakusalam. 305 °tya. 306 patintarpate. 27 réjfid. 308 naryds. 
309 °gam. 310 rdjaiv®. 311 samvocuh. %12likam. 313 pattént®. 314 °ti. 
815 “syd, 316 °“genahanyahannya. 317 vaitdlikdrikdh. 318 khandhair. 319 ’han- 
nyahamni, %20°tah. 821 V.’s speech is omitted. 322 muficanti. %23 vihya- 
kacchayam. So also below. 324 Sandhair vaikdriko, 325 gacchanti, 326 nisrtya. 
827 °ydto. 328°paran. 329nidr°. 330 rdjasag. 331 vibhuksito. 332 °tho. 
Perhaps read °thdmh. %33 nojj®. %34praddt. %35katha, %3¢ °$i, 337 adat. 
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The article represents a small part of the work which I was enabled to 
do on the Vetdlapaiicavinsati during my tenure in 1932-3 of a fellowship 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. It is a pleasant duty to 
acknowledge here the help of the Council. The manuscript’ in which the 
interpolation treated in detail in this paper is found was one of a lot of 
manuscripts which the India Office Library with its well-known courtesy 
put at my disposal in 1929-30. I desire to make this partial acknowledg- 
ment of the invaluable helpfulness of the India Office Library, pending 
complete publication of the material I was thus able to use. 
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RAS SHAMRA NOTES III 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1. Virollecud’s Tablet No. 2. This text, published by Virolleaud 
in Syria, 1929, Pl. LXII, and reproduced here as Plate 1, is divided 
into several panels, in the topmost one of which only one word 
survives, rbn (“our lord” ?). My enumeration of the panels, as 
I-IV takes account only of the panels that follow. Dhorme recog- 
nized, in his essay at interpretation, Rev. Biblique, 1931, 37-39, the 
textual distinction of these four panels by the alternating use of -kn 
(“ your,” fem.) in Panels II and IV, and -km (“ your,” masc.) in 
III, and so we may presume for the almost entirely obliterated I. 
Dhorme’s early and prompt treatment of these tablets suffered from 
the lack of final definition of several of the characters. The mu- 
tilated character of the text and the cryptic form of the vocables, 
apart from the obvious proper names—some of which were not 
recognized in the earlier publications, have rendered interpretation 
difficult. 

The accompanying Plate 2 presents a parallelistic rearrangement 
of the three surviving panels. For the technical reproduction of 
this plate I am indebted to my younger colleague Dr. Z. 8. Harris, 
as J am also in his debt for his excellent advice and criticism of 
this study. The panels are grouped in sections, A, B, etc., based 
upon the obvious parallelisms. 

This Plate gives the actual text, without corrections, save for a 
few cases of faulty punctuation in the original. At once it is evi- 
dent that the panels are for the greatest part repetitive, and so we 
may infer, liturgical, although, as we shall see, with a crescendo of 
motif. A primary result of this presentation is control of the 
textual errors. Thus in C we can restore kts to the expected gentilic 
ktsy. In the same group the apparent hrs must be read hry with 
its parallels. In E lsnypkn is to be corrected by the parallels to 
‘uSnypkn. Some further emendations are suggested below. 

I proceed with sundry fresh diagnoses of several misunderstood 
or unknown vocables. In the first place the character ’u introducing 
the initial words in C, D, E, with two additional cases in E, can be 
nothing else than the conjunctive waw vocalized before a consonant 
with semi-vowel, as in Hebrew. As the cases here prove, this ob- 
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servation corroborates the point I made in my “ Notes II,” in this 
JOURNAL, 1934, 61, although without much evidence. With this 
letter = “ and,” we have for the following words at the beginning 
of C, E, F, the vocables thti’n, snypkm/n. The former is evidently 
the root At’, and the form t(w)hatti’tin, “you shall make atone- 
ment.” The following vocable I recognized to be composed of Sny and 
pkm/n, and the latter as pikem/n, “ your mouth.” Casting about 
for an interpretation of the evidently verbal root, I found the 
Arabic sny, “ lift up,” only classical, I think, in the verb, but better 
known in its derivative saniy, “ exalted, beautiful,” — Eth. sannay. 
This identification has been happily corroborated for me by the 
discovery of the same root in Biblical Hebrew by Prof. D. Winton 
Thomas in an interesting communication to ZAW 1934, 236 ff. 
Translate then, “lift up your (mouth) voice”; cf. Heb. nasa’ kél. 
These two phrases at beginning of E, “ you shall make atonement,” 
and “lift up your voice,” are followed by “with your mouth.” 
(For ‘ap in this sense, in Epic C, see this JouRNAL, 1934, 64; in 
panel III the ’u before the noun is an error.) In the same group, 
E, there follows evidently “and with the x (an illegible word) of 
your soul, and with the ktt which you will ktt,” again an unknown 
root, the verb in intensive, denominative form, and the noun in 
cognate relation. Evidently the address is not to deities (so 
Dhorme) but to two choirs, male and female respectively. At the 
beginning of F the same two verbs recur, thti’n being followed by 
lb.., possibly lbkm, “ your heart,” in which case the parallel /d.. 
is an error or a misreading. 

At the end of F, passing over /* for the moment, we read,° “ our 
sacrifice we shall sacrifice,” imperfect tense, as the following im- 
perfects prove (vs. Dhorme, “we have sacrificed our sacrifice ”). 
There follows hw t* nt‘y hw nkt nkt; the construction is obvious: 
“this is the ¢* we shall ¢*y, this is the nkt we shall nkt,” the second 
verb representing nnkt, with assimilation of radical n. The root ty 
I can now identify. The noun occurs, in sing. and pl., in Tablet 1, 
line 1, (also apparently verbal ftw in Tab. 9:1), where Dhorme 
translates with “devin,” apparently from root sy, “to inspect.” 
But the root is found in South-Arabic mf‘y, mt‘yt, used in parallel- 
ism with root dbh, “to sacrifice”; see CIS IV no. 428; Rossini, 
Chrestomathta, 261, and a discussion by Rhodokanakis in his Studien 
zur Lexicographie und Gramm. des Altsiidarabischen, II, 66; its 
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special nuance is not yet known.’ There follows in H: “ let it be 
lifted up ” to the gods as named; the verb yattasi’ is Ifteal; for the 
sacrificial use of the root cf. Ps. 96: 8, ete. Thus the several panels 
after directions for a choric liturgy terminate in a declaration of 
the performance of the sacrifice as culmination. 

But also the introductory theme in each panel is sacrificial. In 
A, panel III opens with skrb tr, obviously “ present (Shafil—cf. the 
similar use of Heb. Hif.) a bull”; this is paralleled in IV with 
tb lmgpr; the first word is the imperative “repeat” (and so the 
verb in the Epics) ; the second is infinitival noun from a root gpr. 
I can provisionally only relate this root to Akk. kaparu, “ to cut.” 
The sacrifice appears to have been of the primitive kind, with the 
mere cutting of the throat of the victim (see Wellhausen, Reste 
arab. Heidentums, 114 ff.), or with the cutting of the victim to 
pieces, as in the covenant sacrifice, e.g., Gen. 15. For the fol- 
lowing enigmatic msrmér, in both panels, I can only suggest the 
Akk. root masdru, again “to cut.” For such intensifications of a 
root I may refer to Eitan in JPOS 1, 180 ff.; cf. Is. 29:9. There 
follows in III of A the vocative, “sons of Ugarit,” in IV “house 
of Ugarit ”; but I think that in the latter case bt is error for bnt, 
“daughters (of Ugarit),” as appropriate to the female choir 
addressed. 

There comes the crux in this liturgical composition, dependent 
upon a sacrifice, in B, C, D. In C occurs the thrice repeated list 
of six peoples, specified generically with the term ’ulp, “ tribe,” Heb. 
’élep; or the word may be vocalized *ulliipe (pl.), “ chiefs,” — Heb. 
‘allip, used of the Horite chieftains in Gen. 36 ; see for review of the 
discussion Ginsberg and Maisler, JPOS 1934, 259. The last four 
peoples were promptly identified: the Hurrians, Hittites, Alashians 
(of Cyprus), the Subareans. The second, Ddmy, was connected by 
Dhorme with the alleged Greek Didymaeans; for the first term, 
Ktsy I may compare the Kadousioi noticed at length by Kent in 
this JouRNAL, 1934, 45, and also the Katteshiss’a in Gétze’s An- 
nalen des Mursili, 165. In III of B npy occurs five times in con- 
struction with a following noun, the last two of which are the god’s 
name Ugar (patron of Ugarit) and the royal name Nkmd, both 





*Supplementarily I note that the root occurs in the colophon to Epic 
text A just published by Virolleaud in Syria, 1934, 241, indicating a 
function of the “chief of priests,” i.e. as t'y of “king Nkmd,” that is, 
his sacrificiant; the noun is apparently of kattdl formation. 
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well known in these texts. The preceding trmn may be error 
(easily induced by similarity of signs—yet trmn occurs elsewhere) 
for Tkmn, the chief deity named at end of group H.* The first 
word in the series, ym’n, cannot be Yawan, “ Ionians,” with Dhorme, 
whether philologically or contextually. In IV of B there is a varia- 
tion from III. I think we must amend to read npy ’ugr, as in III, 
the following hmyt ’ugrt is then the god’s epithet. Recognized by 
Dhorme as = Heb. hémah, “ wall,” I take the word to be similar 
to Biblical epithets and ascriptions of Deity as “the wall,” and 
“ who-is-roundabout,” e. g. Ps. 125: 2; Zec. 2: 9; and still more 
to the point may be recalled the enigmatic phrase addressed to the 
Prince (i.e. patron deity) of Tyre at Eze. 28: 14: “Thou art the 
encircling Cherub.” The following npy ntt I cannot interpret; 
may the second noun be parallel to “itt, “ woman,” found in Epic C, 
a development from Arabic ’wntay, and mean “ women,”’—and so 
appropriate to the female choir? 

The obscure npy Dhorme translates with “ expulse! ” sing. impv., 
with the following noun as object. But we can hardly expect such 
a ban to be placed upon the native god and king. As from the same 
root I propose a noun which may be expressed by the magical term 
“aversion ”; it is the ban of (laid by) the gods and the king upon 
the hostile peoples named in C. Then the very prosaic repetition 
of those names is explained ; the “ word ” of a magical rite includes 
the explicit and repeated naming of the object. In C order is given 
to the two choirs to pronounce these names. In D the several cases 
of initial ’ulp is to be rendered as plural, “the tribes (chieftains) 
of your hbt, of your mdll.” The former word may belong to the 
root hwb/hyb, and in its construction mean “(those) in your debt, 
in guilt towards you”; and the second may be from the root dll, 
dll, zll, in Arabic, Aram., Heb., and mean “(those) of your despite, 
contempt.” At end of D we read *ulp kr paralleling two mutilated 
phrases ; I have no key to the riddle. 

In H there is the sursum to the gods: “to the Father of the 
Divinities, to the circle of the Divinities”; then in alternating 





* This divine name, occurring also at 1: 3, 6; 3: 31, has been identified 
by Dussaud (Syria, 12, 70), Bauer (ZAW 1933, 100), with Kassite 
Sukamuna, but this is denied by Albright (JPOS 1934, 107) by reason of 
the distinction of k and k. As for trmn it occurs probably at 1: 15, at 
1: 12 in the form trmnm (in both cases in god-lists) ; and now it appears 
in Virolleaud’s fresh text, p. 241. 
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form, II, “to the company of the Divinities,” III, to Tkmn the 
Father of Years” (all these theological terms being found else- 
where) ; then IV unites these two latter terms in a final crescendo. 

Finally, at the end of H, at least in III and IV, occurs the enig- 
matic hn ‘r (in IV the second word is written in sprawling fashion 
to indicate the end). I can only suggest that the phrase means, 
“ Behold, he (the god) is awake.” (Both words occur in the Epics, 
the root ‘ér in Hif, at A vi 31, as also otherwise in intensive forms). 
This then is the pronouncement of the successful culmination of 
the rite. The application of this verb to Deity is frequent in 
Biblical usage, e. g. Ps. 44: 24; 59: 5, and in particular note “ the 
Lorp’s Remembrancers ” of Is. 62:6. Most interestingly the phrase 
throws light upon Elijah’s satiric taunt to the Phoenician Baal- 
priests: “ Call with a loud voice, for he is a god . . . perhaps he is 
asleep and must wake up! ” (1 Ki. 18:27). And, supplementarily, 
Dr. J. Finkel has given me another striking parallel, at Hab. 2:19: 
“Woe to him who says to a timber, Awake! — Arouse thee! (‘éri), 
to a dumb stone.” 

A definite progression is to be noted in these groups. A contains 
the order for sacrifice; B gives the statement of the “ aversion,” 
followed in C, D with the naming of the hostile objects; E is a 
summons to expiation and to song. F and G express the occurrence 


of the sacrifice in the first person plural, H the “elevation” and 
destination of the sacrifice in the passive mood; at the end is 
chanted the oracle that “ the god is awake.” 

This study adds an illustration to the liturgical art of Ras 
Shamra, already capitally presented by Dr. Harris in this JouRNAL, 
1934, 80-83. The bearings of our text upon the forms of Hebrew 
psalmody are manifold. 


2. Supplementary Notes to Tablets 3, 15. 3:1. byrh—ésmtrg: 
i.e. “in the month—-,” and in line 3 “on the 13th (day?),” i.e. a 
date ; then read Samti rg(m), “I have given word,” an introduction 
to the document. For such use of the root rgm cf. Tab. 18 and the 
tablet published by Dhorme in Syria, 1933, pp. 235 ff. 

3: 5. Translate wkm *it, “and so it is.” Understand the final 
Stm yd as satti-ma yadi, “and I have set my hand,” i. e. as notarial 
signature to the document. Cf. Heb. ndtan yad, and the equivalence 
of “hand ” and “ name ” at Is. 56: 5. 

3:15. The text reads: bt shn—wb'lh ddy ‘my *twrnr ’alnr Vahdt 
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‘aly ydn mnm whnh. Translate: “The house of Shn—and its 
owners, my friends, my relatives, *Iwrnr (and) ’Alnr for a posses- 
sion for me. Our hand, Mnm and his son(s).” ‘To be sure, the 
preposition ’al would be unique. I take l’ahdt to be identical with 
mimned at Gen. 23:9. As for the name Mnm, it occurs, as has not 
been recognized, in the tablet of Dhorme’s noticed above, lines 17, 
17: mnm rgm, “ Mnm has spoken.” The gentilic sbny occurs in 
Virolleaud’s fresh text, p. 241, and throws light upon our Sbn. 

A note may here be added on *iwr, an element of the first n. pr. 
It occurs in the name of the writer of Dhorme’s tablet cited above, 
*wr-sr, which Virolleaud, Syria, 1934, p. 83, has rightly identified 
with Hurrian Fwiri-sarri. See further the remarks made by Speiser 
on the Hurrian element iwri in his Mesopotamian Origins, 145 f3 
Also it occurs in Tab. 28 in the form *iwrn. I am inclined to refer 
to this origin the perplexing name of the Jebusite whose threshing- 
floor was bought by David, 2 Sam. 24:16 ff. The Hebrew tradition 
of the name varies remarkably, as is notorious, not only as between 
Ktib and Kre, but also within the Ktib. At v. 16 Kt. presents 
MINS (preceded with the article!), vs. AN, and this is uni- 
versally supported by the Greek transcription Orna. Punctuate then 
as "Ewrina. We may then possibly explain the obscure phrase at 
v. 23: “All of it gave Araunah (sic) the king to the king.” Now 
‘wrt means ‘king’ (so Speiser) ; is the Jebusite’s epithet a gloss 
to his name? Finally may the name of David’s ‘ Hittite’ captain 
m8 go back to the same origin as Ewrina? 





* [The Nuzi name /rwi-Sarri is not uncommon with persons of prominence; 
ef. e.g., Ur-wi-sarri mar Ki-in-zi-ia gangii ga dAdda “ Irwi-Sarri, son of 
Kinziya, priest of Adad”; Chiera, Nuzi I. 13. 39. E. A. 8.] 





A HURRIAN AFFRICATE OR SIBILANT IN RAS SHAMRA 


Zev.uic S. Harris 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In their valuable article “Semitized Hurrians in Syria and 
Palestine,” ? H. L. Ginsberg and B. Maisler discuss the name *twrZr 
from a recently found Ras Shamra tablet.2 They note that the 
sign here transcribed Z is not the usual § of the Ras Shamra alpha- 
bet, and suggest that it is a Hurrian sibilant, transcribing it 2. 
This is a most excellent suggestion, well borne out by the evidence, 
and the following remarks are intended merely to offer additional 
material. 

The character under discussion is a two-edged sign, similar in 
construction to the three-wedged & It occurs but rarely and is 
generally regarded as a mere variant of the § sign *; it is not even 
mentioned in the tables of the Ras Shamra alphabet as constructed 
by various scholars. It is by no means certain, however, that var- 
iants existed at all in this script, and before discussing the evidence 
for this sign it might be best to review what is known of the script 
in general. For the writing in itself presents certain problems. 
In the Tablets it is often unwieldy, and there are actual variations 
in form in certain of the letters. Some tablets exhibit these varia- 
tions consistently: in T 3, obverse, the letter r is usually written 
with 6 or 7 wedges instead of 5, while m and g are also peculiar; 
in T 9 n has 4 wedges instead of 3, r 7; in T 12 h and n each have 
4 wedges. In many of the other tablets similar variant forms occur 
exceptionally. It is true that the writing is in general bad in some 
of these tablets, especially in the obverse of T3. The variations 
are sufficiently consistent, however, to give the impression that the 
script had but recently become fixed and that in some cases the 
exact arrangement of wedges had not yet been settled in the scribal 
school of Ugarit. We may, therefore, have here an indication that 





? JPOS, 1934, 243 ff. 

*The Ras Shamra texts will be referred to as follows: Tablets T, Syria 
1929, 304 ff.; T*, ib. 1933, 229 ff.; T*, ib. 1934, 75 ff.; T+, ib. 1934, 148; 
T*, ib. 1934, 244 ff.; Poems A, ib. 1931, 193 ff.; B, ib. 1932, 112 ff.; C, ad. 
1933, 128ff.; A sup., ib. 1934, 226 ff. 

*Thus Albright, JPOS 1934, 108 (cf. also his treatment of the words 
discussed below); Dhorme, OLZ 1933, 8. 
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the Ras Shamra script did not have a very long tradition behind 
it at the time when these tablets were written. In the poems, 
however, there is no question of such variability ; the writing is on 
the whole excellent, every character is definite in form, and there 
are no deviations from the “correct” arrangements of wedges, 
If, then, the tablets do indeed betray an early stage of the script, 
they must be somewhat older than the poetic texts. At all events, 
the script had certainly become standardized by the time the poetic 
texts were written. 

The standardization of the script is also seen in the spelling, 
for the orthography is fixed throughout.* There are no variant 
spellings in either the poems or the tablets. This in itself may not 
be sufficient proof of a long tradition, for the consonantal writing 
is etymological and would therefore have been easier to maintain. 
Even foreign words, however, have a set spelling, as for example 
in the name ’ushr in T 13 and Syria 1931, p. 389, and in the various 
frequently repeated Hurrian words in T4. It may be therefore 
assumed that the scrip in the poems is well normalized: and that 
haphazard variations of signs are not to be expected.® 

The casual occurrence of a § with two wedges for the usual form 
with three, would, then be quite surprising. Actually, however, 
there is no such irregularity, for we find the two-wedged sign used 
as a distinct character. It appears only in certain words, and then 
consisently each time those words occur. The sign is rare in the 





“There are, incidentally, but few errors (i.e. confusion of similar 
letters) in the poems, and even the tablets are not too badly bungled. 

* One possible variant is the elaborate §, Virolleaud’s and Dhorme’s &, 
Albright’s no. 17 (JPOS 1932, 187), which is accepted as a variant of the 
usual s sign. It is entirely absent from the poems, but is found in T 1:9 
(kim; cf. ksm, 3: 192), 12: 11 (hSwn; cf. hswn, 12: 32), 33: 7 (ke 
b'lt; cf. ks’u "tlt, 23: 2), 46: 4 (-8@u), T*? A 2, 7, B 14 ('ads-), 17 and 
in the word Sw, “horse,” T? A 4, 6, 10, B 31, 32, now also in T® 1: 6 
(‘arén), 15 (Sdy). In all these tablets the usual s also occurs. In all 
the cases above where words with § have been compared with similar ones 
in 8, Bauer (Das Alphabet von, Ras Schamra, p. 33) considers the two to 
be variant spellings of the same word. The evidence seems to bear this 
out. The consistent use of § in sw (a non-Semitic word) would, however, 
argue for a special value for this sign, while its absence from the poems 
may also point to its having originally represented a non-Semitic sound. 
Its similarity to the s (samek) of the early Phoenician alphabet is note- 
worthy. If it is indeed a variant, its absence from the poems would again 
show the standardization of the writing in the poetic texts. 
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poems. It occurs in Zrt in A iii 5, 11 which is not to be confused 
with tbsr, bsrtk, Bv 88, 89; the passage in A iii 4-5, repeated in 
10-11, reads bhlm Itpn “tl dp*id bzrt bny bnwt, “In the dream of 
Ltpn El dPed, in the vision (?) of Bny Bnwt,” b2rt being 6 + Zrt.® 
The sign appears also in the phrase zd *il in Ai6, Biv 23. Here 
zd is distinct from $d, “ field.” The latter is always spelled with § 
(A ii 20, 34; Bv 86, 118, vili25; C13, 18, 68), whereas the z 
occurs only in the sentence tgly zd “il; if this were a mere variant 
for § it would be hard to explain why it happens regularly in this 
phrase and in this phrase only. The character occurs again in ‘2bt, 
Bv 75, 92, 99, of which nothing can be said except that in view 
of its repetition the spelling with that sign is obviously definite. 
It appears once more in the broken vocable ktXz-,’ Biii 41, and 
perhaps in 2d, ‘breast’ in C61, the meaning of which is made 
definite by the context yngm b’ap Zd, ‘sucking at the breast’; ® 
this word may be the same as the Zd above. Lastly, it occurs in 
zh, in Asupi4, while in the unpublished parallel text which 
Virolleaud quotes ad loc. the word appears again with the same 
spelling. So much is at all events clear from all these cases, that 
the sign is no variant, but a letter in its own right. Ginsberg, 
indeed, has suggested ® that the two-wedged sign is § (Hebrew 
masoretic Sin), the three-wedged §; the evidence does not bear this 
out however, for all the words which have § in Hebrew are here 
written with §: §mh, sd, bsrt, etc. 

It is impossible, however, to identify this new letter among 
known Semitic consonants, and it is only additional evidence from 
the tablets that carries the investigation farther. In the Tablets 
the sign is found, in obscure context, in T 6:8 (lzr-), 34 (hZ-) ;7:5 
(lyzt ?); 28:7; 30:4 (arzl); T* B15 (h2r). Tablet 7 and 28 
are Hurrian, and 30 probably so. In T 4, the only large Hurrian 





*See Montgomery, JAOS 1933, 101. Cf. also ibid. Professor Mont- 
gomery’s invaluable notes on the words discussed below. 

*X is used for the sign of undetermined value, Albright’s no. 8 (JPOS 
1932, 187), formerly read 2; see Albright, JPOS 1934, 104 ff. 

*This phrase occurs also in C 59, where our character happens to be 
effaced, and in C 24, where the word is written zd. If the writing in C 61 
is correct, the z in C 24 would be an error for the somewhat similar 2. 
However, both the sign in C 61 and that in C 24 may be errors for ¢, which 
is similar to both and which would be the correct letter if the word is 
td, “ breast.” 

*Tarbiz 4 (1932) 380; OLZ 1933, 593, n. 1. 
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tablet in the group, the sign is very frequent. It occurs in 19 words, 
some of them often repeated: “zr (18 times), Azr (15 times), 
hzlz (also 15), hdznnk (5), ’arinnk (3), *inz (3), pzZph (2), n2r, 
‘ainn, migd, pninn, pzy, “itzdn, trhnzk, dpil, pbnz-, *iykz, *iz-, 
-lz. In the apparently Hurrian T* the sign occurs in *iz(r), pZp-, 
hzr, hzz (twice), and in T°1 in méZr and tgzn. In Syria 1931, 
p. 389, in a tablet giving a list of mostly Hurrian deities, the sign 
appears in pzZphnd, a name which occurs in T 4: 35,37 without 
the Hurrian ending -nd. In all these tablets the usual § also occurs, 
and in no case does the one sign come for the other. It seems 
fairly clear, therefore, that this is a special sign for a common 
Hurrian sound which did not exist in the Semitic speech of Ras 
Shamra. What sound it was is hard to tell; a priori it need not 
have any connection with the §. The two remaining occurrences 
of the character give us nevertheless some indication of its value. 
In T 14, a list of non-Semitic deities, the name “aZmny occurs. 
This is in all probabilty the name of the Phoenician god Eshmun, 
which, in the accepted opinion, was of foreign origin.” This Hur- 
rian sound would then have been a peculiar sibilant which in 
Phoenician borrowing was taken over as §. Fresh evidence appears 
now in the name “*Wwrir, identified as Ewiri-sarri™ by Ginsberg 


and Maisler, and independently by Virolleaud ** and by Albright."* 
Finally, Professor Speiser suggests that the name T'g2n in T° 1:9 
may be the Hurrian Tagi-senni or Taki-Senni.** In both cases we 
again find a Hurrian sound, and one which, in cuneiform tran- 
scription, appears as §. 

I had discussed this Z with Professor Speiser last year, before the 
name *iwZr was published by Dhorme. He noted at that time that 





2°See Albright, “The Syro-Mesopotamian God Sulman-ESmun,” Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung 7 (1931-32) 164 ff., where he discusses a Hurrian name 
bearing the element Sulman in an Akkadian letter from Ras Shamra, Syria 
1929, pl. LXXVI, no. 2, 11: 6, 16; the connection of the divine names 
Sulman and ESmun is now complicated by the occurrence of ‘aZmny = 
Esmun in the Tablets. 

72 On the name, and especially the element iwri, see Speiser, Mesopotamian 
Origins, p. 145, n. 90. 

12 Syria 1934, 83. 

18 Bulletin ASOR, April 1934, p. 26. 

%* Cf. Tagi, Amarna 249. 8, etc., and Taku, Amarna, 51. 5, in Knudtzon, 
Die El-Amarna Tafeln, also the many names in -senni, e.g. Puhi-Senni 
(listed as Buhi-senni in Gadd, cf. note 15 below). 
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there is a sound peculiar to Hurrian which is represented by cunei- 
form z in the Nuzi tablets, and which may be the sound in question. 
The Nuzi tablets are written in Akkadian, in large part by Hurrian 
scribes, and the spelling often shows the linguistic background of 
the writers. Dr. Speiser pointed out that in these texts the Akka- 
dian sibilants are completely confused, showing that the scribes 
could not recognize the differences between them. In the Hurrian 
proper names in the same tablets, however, s and z are kept reason- 
ably distinct.** Since the Hurrian scribes did not hear the differ- 
ence between Akkadian z and the other sibilants, this z in their own 
proper names must have represented a peculiar sound, different 
from the Akkadian z and distinct from their own s. Its exact value 
is unknown, but Professor Speiser is of the opinion that it was an 
affricate rather than a simple sibilant, for there is evidence that the 
sound could be represented in writing either as a dental or as a 
sibilant. To the cases which he intends to publish elsewhere, there 
is now added the variation of Ni-iq-me-as ** and Nqmd,"" if indeed 
it is phonetic rather than morphological. This variation of dental 
and sibilant may yet be found within the Ras Shamra alphabet 
itself, for Virolleaud reports that in an unpublished text ** the name 
Ltpn “il dp’id is written Lzpn “il zp’id.® There must have been 
more phonetic peculiarities in Ras Shamra than the writing betrays. 

We have here, then, a Hurrian affricate or sibilant. Its use in 
Hurrian words in the tablets is hardly surprising. What is of 
particular interest, however, is the use of this letter in apparently 
Semitic words in the poems. Ginsberg and Maisler recognize this 
Hurrian character, outside of *iwrzr, only in T4 and 7 and in 





18 For the Nuzi tablets and the Hurrian names in them, see Gadd, Revue 
@ Assyriologie 1926, 49 ff.; Speiser, “New Kirkuk Documents Relating to 
Family Laws,” Annual ASOR, X, p. 1, and “New Kirkuk Documents 
Relating to Security Transactions,” JAOS 1932, p. 350; 1933, p. 24. 

*® Virolleaud, Syria 1934, 243. The name comes from a Babylonian 
letter found at Ras Shamra and announced in C. R. Acad. des Inser. for 
Dec. 2, 1932, where it was rendered Nigméaz. 

** King of Ugarit, in the colophons in A sup. vi 56, and the end of B viii. 

**A “hymn to the moon,” Syria 1934, 82, mentioned also ibid. 1932, 
143, n. 1. 

*° The sign here represented as ¢ is Albright’s no. 9a (JPOS 1932, 187), 
now transcribed 2 by him (JPOS 1934, 105) and s by Virolleaud. In the 
same unpublished text Virolleaud mentions zghrm for thrm, showing what 
may be a regular variation in that text. 
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Syria 1931, p. 389; they divorce it completely both from the three- 
wedged § and from the two-wedged sign as it appears in the other 
tablets and in the poems, assuming the existence of two two-wedged 
signs, the one, Hurrian, in the tablets just mentioned, and the 
other, Semitic, everywhere else. The sign which they recognize as 
Hurrian is, however, the same as the Z elsewhere. The only differ- 
ence between the Z in these tablets and elsewhere is calligraphic, a 
difference noticeable in the other signs also. The Hurrian value 
of this character must therefore be recognized in all its occurrences, 
e. g., in the name ‘azmny in T 14, and in the poems. It is this last 
phenomenon which is linguistically the most interesting. Why 
certain Semitic words should be written with this sign or pro- 
nounced with this foreign sound, is difficult to explain. The con- 
tact between the two linguistic communities of Hurrians and 
Semites at Ugarit may well have led to certain contaminations and 
to changes in the pronunciation of some words, depending always 
on the individual history of each word. For that matter, since 
none of these words have been definitively identified, they may be 
merely semitized loan-words, retaining the sound of their original 
Hurrian sibilant. Beyond this point it is hard to go at present. 
Further occurrences of the sign will surely aid in explaining its use. 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Origin of the Alphabet of Ras Shamra and its Bearing on the 
Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet 


In a paper read before the Prussian Academy of the Arts and 
Sciences on January 11, 1934, Professor Erich Ebeling of Berlin 
ascertains that “das Ras-Schamra Alphabet aus den einfachen 
Zeichen des babylonischen Keilschriftsystems, die bekanntlich als 
Silbenzeichen Vokal und Konsonant in sich vereinen, entwickelt 
worden ist.” * 

The present writer reached essentially the same conclusion be- 
fore Ebeling’s paper had been published differing only with regard 
to the derivation of the Ras Shamra characters from their Baby- 
lonian models in the following instances: 


No. 1=’,: from Babyl. an, and not from a. 

No. 3=’;: from Old-Babyl. wn, and not from Babyl. wu. 
No. 4b: from Babyl. ba; E. from Babyl. bi. 

No. 10h2(h): from Babyl. hu; E. from Old-Babyl. ha. 


No. 151: from Babyl. la; E. from Babyl. lu. 

No. 20 =‘: from Babyl. en; E. from Babyl. u, ha. 

No. 22 —s,: from Babyl. zu/su; E. from Babyl. za. 

No. 25=r: from Babyl. ra; E. undecided between ur and ra. 


Professor Ebeling bases his argument for the Babylonian origin 
of the Ras Shamra characters solely upon the similarity between 
these characters and certain signs of the Babylonian cuneiform sys- 
tem. I would stress in addition the historical situation during the 
middle centuries of the second millenium B. c., when Babylonian (or 
rather “ Akkadian”) was the lingua franca in the Near East 
while the Ras Shamra alphabet was being developed; it is logical 
to assume that the Ras Shamra characters had cuneiform signs as 
models. The Ras Shamra alphabet probably compares with Baby- 
lonian cuneiform writing as the Sinaitic alphabet compares with 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 





1 Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Sitzung vom 1. Februar 1934, p. 11. 
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After this consideration of the Babylonian origin of the Ras 
Shamra alphabet it is surely pertinent to inquire whether the 
Phoenician alphabet might not have developed out of the Ras 
Shamra script. Even a superficial comparison between the Ras 
Shamra characters and those of the Phoenician alphabet reveals 
certain striking similarities between the two scripts. Some of the 
differences between the two alphabets might be explained by the 
change of wedges into straight lines and the ultimate direction of 
the writing from right to left instead of from left to right.? 

I submit, therefore, that the Phoenician alphabet and all alpha- 
bets derived from it go back to the cuneiform script rather than 
to the Sinaitic alphabet. Concerning the latter view, which is held 
by Professors Olmstead and Sprengling, Dr. Flight has this to say: 
“Their argument on the point in question is based for the most 
part, however, upon the similarity of form between corresponding 
characters in the two alphabets. So far as this argument is con- 
cerned one can see as much evidence for the derivation of certain 
Ras Shamra characters from the Canaanite-Phoenician as from 
the Se‘irite-Sinaitic.” * 

TrupE WEIss ROsMARIN. 

New York. 





A Note on the “ Description of the Holy Land and of the Way 
Thither” by Ludolph Von Suchem (1350) 


Aubrey Stewart, in his preface to Ludolph Von Suchem’s 
Description of the Holy Land, which he translated for the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society in 1896 (London), comes to the conclusion 
that the original was written in 1350; this date is printed on the 
front page of this book just below the title. I find, however, that 
there is some doubt about the accuracy of the date in question. 

In Ch. XXXII, entitled “ Ancient Babylon, or Baldach” we 
read: “TI will tell you somewhat about the loss of this city of 
Baldach, according as I have read thereof in the chronicles? and 





* [A number of detailed arguments had to be left out for lack of space. 
E. A. S.] 

°F. W. Flight, “Semitic Alphabet Origins,” Macdonald Presentation 
Volume, 1933, p. 190. 

* According to Stewart, the reference is probably to Haithoni Armeni 
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histories of the kings of Armenia, and have heard from a right 
truthful knight who was there at the time. In the year of our 
Lord 1268, when the Tartars had conquered all the kingdoms of 
the East, Ayco, the then King of Armenia, of his own accord pro- 
ceeded to the great Khan, the Emperor of the Tartars, to visit him. 
Ayco was kindly received by him, because so great and singular an 
honour had been shown him, that kings should of their own accord 
visit him and come to meet him, whereat he was much pleased and 
honoured the king with many presents. In process of time, when 
the King of Armenia was about to return home, he asked the 
Emperor to grant him five boons ” (pp. 73, 74). 

This statement contains three serious errors. 

1. The Armenian King Ayco, mentioned by von Suchem, was 
the King of Lesser Armenia, Haitum I (1226-1270), while the 
Tartar Khan in question was Manku Khan (1256-1259). Haitum 
I left for the court of Manku on Feb. 4, 1254 and returned on 
June 5, 1256; the year 1268, in which the trip is placed by von 
Suchem, cannot represent the correct date. 

2. The Baldach of von Suchem is Baghdad, which was taken by 
the Tartars, aided by the forces of the Armenians and the treachery 
of its own commander, on February 5, 1258. The Mohammedans 
were ruthlessly butchered, but the Christians were not molested 
because of the intercession of the Armenians and other Christians 
then in the army and at the court of the Tartars. 

3. Von Suchem states that “about the loss of this city of 
Baldach ” he has “heard from a right truthful knight who was 
there at the time.” From that statement we are to infer that this 
truthful knight was actually present on the battlefield at the fall 
and capture of Baghdad by the Tartars in the year 1258. Now if 
von Suchem wrote his Description of the Holy Land in 1350, 92 
years must have elapsed by then since the fall and capture of 
Baghdad. And if he heard this story on his first visit to the 
Orient (about 1336) his informant must have been at least 100 





Historia Orientalis, in Vol. II of Vincent of Beauvais’s Fragmenta. This 
Armenian chronicler is really Haitum, prince of Gorigos, whose work is 
entitled Liber Historiarum Partium Orientis. In a French MS now in the 
Bibl. Nat. of Paris (No. 12201), entitled Merveilles du Monde, is included 
an excellent copy of the Haitum Chronicles, mentioned above, together with 
forty-three splendid illustrations. 
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years old, or he could not have taken part in a battle fought in 1258. 

It follows that we should place the date of von Suchem’s book 
and the year of the author’s first visit to the Holy Land at a much 
earlier time. If it should be found that no change in either date is 
justified, then we cannot but conclude that the truthful knight was 
not so truthful and von Suchem was a very gullible tourist. Or 
did he make up the story to give his work a more authoritative 
aspect ? 

H. Kurpian. 
Wichita, Kansas. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Guide to an Exhibition of Islamic Miniature Painting and Book 
Illumination. By M. 8. Dimanp. New York: MErTROpOLI- 
TAN MusEuM oF Art, 1933. Pp. ix + 53, with 39 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. 


We see from the title that this pamphlet is a guide to the exhibi- 
tion which remained in the Metropolitan Museum from October 
9, 1933 to January 7, 1934. But it really contains a brief manual 
of Mohammedan painting written in a serious, but popular, form 
by a noted specialist in this field. The author was the soul, the 
organizer, and the manager of this exhibition, which proved both 
interesting and important to the lovers and connoisseurs of Orien- 
tal Art in this country. There were shown wonderful miniatures 
and bookbindings from twenty private collections, eight of them 
from abroad, and from the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, the Louvre, and four American museums. 

The book opens with a preface by H. E. Winlock, Director, and 
the first chapter, dealing with Islamic calligraphy, is prepared by 
Joseph M. Upton, Assistant to Dr. Dimand. The work of Dimand 
is divided into five sections: The Beginning of Islamic Painting, 
The Mesopotamian school (12-13 cc.), Persian, Indian, and Tur- 
kish Painting. The last chapter is devoted to bookbinding, which 
is an important branch of Moslem art. 

From this brief summary everyone can appreciate what a wealth 
of material is concentrated in about forty pages, and the name of 
Dr. Dimand is the best guarantee that the results are trustworthy. 
His work can be warmly recommended to anyone who wishes to 
know something of Islamic painting. The pamphlet is decorated 
with 39 beautifully made reproductions of sections of manuscripts, 
bindings, and of several miniatures. 


Studien zu einer osttiirkischen Lautlehre. Von GuNNAR JARRING. 
Leipzig: Orro HarrassowiTz, 1933. Pp. xv + 126 + 53. 
RM. 12. 

The author, a young Swedish Orientalist, studied the Eastern 

Turkish dialect in 1929-1930 in Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan, and 
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the book under discussion is the result of these studies. First of 
all, Mr. Jarring in two bibliographical lists shows a deep knowl- 
edge of technical literature, and especially, of the Russian works 
which he handles quite successfully. He is not like so many Orien- 
talists who think that in our time it is possible to be a Turcologist 
without studying the Russian works on the subject. Concerning 
the first bibliography we can remark that a very important dis- 
sertation published in 1903 by the late Prof. N. Katanov on the 
Uriankhai dialect is missing, and the works of Mr. Polivanov are 
uselessly mentioned because this scholar is a Japanist and only 
recently, with a political aim, has turned to Turcology. 

After defining Eastern Turkish, and surveying the earlier works 
on the subject, the author gives us a detailed study of the vowels 
(pp. 22-98). In two of the last chapters (11th and 12th, pp. 98- 
128), we have an explanation of the system of the consonants. The 
most interesting part of the book, with a separate pagination, is 
entitled “ Materials.” It contains several extracts from some East- 
ern Turkish literary works and popular songs given in the Arabic 
alphabet, with a phonetic transliteration and a German translation. 
The phonetic transliterations are especially useful for Turcology, 
because linguistic data on Eastern Turkish are not too familiar to 
European scholars. At the end the photo of a fragment of a poem 
is added. 

Our one quarrel with Mr. Jarring and modern philologists in 
general is that their system of transliteration is exaggerated (54 
signs used by Mr. Jarring!). The old great scholars, like W. 
Radloff, who had published many and many volumes about Turkish 
linguistics, have used a much simpler phonetic alphabet, but their 
results were none the less valuable. 


Die verschollene Columbus-Karte von 1498 in einer tiirkischen 
Weltkarte von 15138. Von Paut Kanter. Berlin und Leip- 
zig: WALTER DE GRUYTER UND Co., 1933. Pp. 52, with 9 
maps. RM. 5. 


We cannot review this work without mentioning an article pub- 
lished later on the same subject, also by Prof. P. Kahle, in the 
Geographical Review, New York, October, 1933, pp. 621-638, under 
the title “A Lost Map of Columbus.” In this article the same 
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question is discussed, but in a more condensed form, and only one 
map is reproduced. 

In 1929, at Constantinople, among several maps found in the 
Seraglio, Dr. Kahle discovered a Turkish map of the Atlantic 
Ocean. When he had read the Turkish inscriptions on it, he sug- 
gested that it was a portion of the world map which had been 
prepared in 1513 and presented by the Turkish admiral, states- 
man and cartographer, Piri Reis, to Sultan Selim I at Cairo in 
1517; Kahle had already a special interest in Piri Reis and had 
written two works concerning his activities. When our author 
later studied the charts of Columbus and compared them with this 
Turkish map, he concluded that the latter was a reproduction of a 
lost map of Columbus of 1498. But in what way did the map of 
Columbus reach the hands of the Turkish admiral? Kahle tells 
us that the uncle of Piri Reis, Kemal Reis, had a Spanish slave 
who had travelled three times with Columbus to America. He 
was captured after a Turkish naval victory in the Mediterranean, 
near Valencia, in 1501. Thus, this map either belonged to the 
Spanish slave or was a part of the booty. And Piri Reis repro- 
duced it later as a Western portion of the world map when he was 
ordered by Sultan Selim to prepare such a work. 


The material given as proof by Prof. Kahle is considerable 
enough and his hypothesis is possible. But he, himself, writes: 
“A complete discussion of this remarkable document and the 
many problems that it raises must be reserved for a longer study 
now in preparation.” We are obliged to wait, with great interest, 
for the final solution of these problems. 


N. MARTINOVITCH. 
New York City. 


Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece. By E. L. SUKENIK. 
London: 1934. 90 pp., with numerous drawings and 19 plates; 
royal oct. $3.50. 


The British Academy is to be congratulated on having asked Dr. 
Sukenik to deliver the 1930 Schweich Lectures which this book 
gives to the general public in printed form. Discoveries in the 
field of synagogue architecture and ornamentation since the days 
of Kohl and Watzinger have made a new treatment of the subject 
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highly desirable, and no one is more intimately acquainted with 
the field than the Archaeologist to the Institute of Jewish Studies 
at Jerusalem, himself the excavator of the Beth Alpha and other 
important synagogue sites. That the book is the fruitage of a 
series of lectures is quite apparent, for its method is to instruct by 
choosing certain of the outstanding monuments as the subject of 
discussion, rather than to cover the whole field as Krauss did in 
his Synagogale Altertiimer (1928). The choice, however, is excel- 
lent. It embraces the synagogues of Capernaum, Chorazin and 
Kefr Bir’im from the older Palestinian series, Delos, Miletus, 
Priene and Aegina from the publications of classical archaeologists, 
and Na’aran, Beth Alpha and Jerash from the post-war discoveries 
in Bible lands. An appendix brings important comment on the 
most recent finds at Stobi, Hammath, Dura and ’Esfia. 

The book is one which will delight the general reader desiring to 
acquaint himself with the important facts about the most signifi- 
cant of these ancient Jewish monuments. But its appeal is equally 
to the scholar searching for contributions to the field of inquiry. 
Three things about the publication give it special value in this 
connection: first, the detailed analysis of the architecture of the 
Capernaum synagogue (superseding Watzinger), second, the section 
on inscriptions, and third, the discussion of the use of pictorial art 
in ancient synagogues generally. 

The last-mentioned topic is one that the excavations at Jerash, 
Beth Alpha, Na’aran and Dura have brought to the fore. Most of 
the implications involved in the existence of an ancient Jewish 
pictorial art are as yet obscure. The question which everyone faced 
with the evidence naturally asks himself is how the use of such 
representations in synagogues can be reconciled with the com- 
mands of Exodus 20:4 and Deuteronomy 5:8. Dr. Sukenik has 
made the first real attempt to answer this question. His sugges- 
tion is that the ancient Jews were generally more favorable to pic- 
torial and even sculptural art than we have imagined, and that 
only in times of national crisis was there objection to it. The 
final proscription against the use of pictures in Jewish houses of 
worship he places in the period between 400 and 600 c. gz. This 
position is thoroughly sound, but one may well wonder whether the 
earlier exegetical treatment of the Old Testament passages did not 
also distinguish between images that might be the occasion of 
idolatry and those that did not, and whether place was not as im- 
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portant a factor in determining the attitude toward art as time 
was. Certainly the most lavish pictorial decorations are those of 
the synagogue at Dura in Mesopotamia, and even in the trouble- 
some second half of the first century the author of IV Maccabees, 
who lived outside Palestine, was able to contemplate a structure on 
the walls of which the sufferings of the Jewish heroes were depicted. 

In the discussion of the architectural form of the ancient syna- 
gogues Dr. Sukenik gives due prominence to the basilica type so 
commonly found, and implies that there was probably an earlier 
type lacking certain of its features. Possibly the discoveries at 
Dura will eventually permit us to construct a clearer picture of 
this earlier type. The Dura synagogue is utterly unlike the Pales- 
tinian edifices, and, as it agrees in many important respects with 
those of Hamam-Lif and Priene (if this was a synagogue), may 
well be taken as the representative of a distinct type. The fact 
that it meets Jewish devotional needs more immediately and recalls 
the Wilderness Tabernacle in some of its features makes it possible 
to consider the Dura type as the precursor of the later Hellenistic 
edifice. 

To all interested in ancient Jewish life and culture Dr. Suke- 
nik’s newest publication can be warmly recommended as a most 
satisfying treatment of a highly important and thoroughly live 
topic. 

Cart H. Krak xine. 

Yale University. 


Les Noms Magiques dans les Apocryphes Chrétiens des Ethiopiens. 
By A. Z. Ar&coty. Extract from Journal Asiatique, 1932. 


Pp. 88-137. 


The author studies the magic names contained in Basset’s Les 
Apocryphes Ethiopiens, with references also to the texts which 
have been published by Worrell and Euringer. He finds that 
many of the names drawn from foreign sources may be traced to 
an origin in Jewish magical usage; this conclusion is, perhaps, 
somewhat too strongly expressed. Further study, we are inclined 
to think, will show a larger borrowing from the Coptic. However 
this may be, every worker in the field is indebted to the author of 
the present brochure for his pioneer—and very thorough—efforts 
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in throwing light upon a difficult and interesting subject. In the 
study of the names of native origin every possible attempt is made 
to find an etymological derivation. Here a higher degree of suc- 
cess has been reached than the reviewer was able to attain in the 
study of a lengthy text which he has just completed ; many of the 
names here seem to be meaningless combinations of letters although 
a large number end with ’él or yal, which would indicate an origin 
at least partly Jewish. We find AeScoly’s work so valuable that 
we venture a criticism only with the hope that the author will con- 
tinue his labors in this field and find it useful; that he arrange 
the names in the sequence of the Ethiopic alphabet, not of the 
Latin. No one is likely to use the work who is not acquainted 
with Ethiopic. 
Frank H. HALLock. 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. 


Vedic Variants. By Maurice BLOOMFIELD, FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
and Murray B. EMEngEAv. Volume III: Noun and Pronoun 
Inflection. Special Publication of the Lineuistic Socrery or 
America, University of Pennsylvania, 1934. Pp. 513. $5.50. 


With gratifying promptness comes now to hand this third volume 
of Vedic Variants, full of interest and enlightenment. In the intro- 
ductory chapter of the first volume we have read: “ For the most 
part ... the variants between text and text are based upon the 
natural freedom of expression in prayers and songs of praise, and 
upon the looser syntax which, compared for instance with Greek 
and Latin, pervades Sanskrit from the Veda to the end of its 
career.” These words gave an intimation of the large significance 
of the study and analysis of the variants. The first volume deal- 
ing with the verb and the second volume dealing with phonetics 
have indeed offered opportunity for many interesting observations 
concerning grammar and linguistic psychology: this third volume 
“aims to include all variations in the inflected forms of such words 
[nouns, pronouns, and adjectives] in the repeated mantras of the 
Veda,” with some slight exceptions; and the material divides itself 
into “formal variants and syntactic and stylistic variants.” The 
study of the formal variants is a contribution to morphology in 
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Sanskrit grammar, and the study of the other variants illumines 
the uses of cases, numbers, and genders, but for the most part the 
uses of cases. One fact clearly emerging in this volume is that 
ease constructions which would at first thought seem in no wise 
similar are in the variants actually interchanged to a surprising 
extent: and one can hardly fail to be surprised at the number of 
the variants which have their place in this volume. The variants 
are interesting because “ they illumine the ways in which the whole 
stock of mantra material was reworked in the course of the cen- 
turies.” It might be added that those ways are many and some of 
them strange. 

Although the syntax of Sanskrit is looser than that of Greek and 
Latin there are certainly many close parallels which come to the 
mind of a student of the classical languages. The circumstances 
which produced the variants in the Vedic texts have no counter- 
part in Greek and Latin but in these latter languages different 
cases are at times found expressing the same idea; so in Latin we 
find genitive of quality and ablative of quality with a considerable 
overlapping of usage. Something vaguely approaching a Vedic 
variant appears in the following lines: 


quae nos materiem et genitalia corpora rebus 
reddunda in ratione vocare et semina rerum 
appellare suemus.. . (Lucr. 1. 58-60.) 


The dative of reference as variant for possessive genitive or posses- 
sive pronoun is common in Roman comedy and appears not rarely 
in Augustan poetry; indeed the type optundit os mihi (Cas. 931) 
is more frequent than the type auris graviter obtundo tuas (Cist. 
118). 

Case usages are not merely matters of syntax but are influenced 
by the particular words used (e. g. some Latin nouns are defective), 
by the literary form or department, and by the times. Some such 
matters are set forth in this volume of the Variants, and there 
seems to be opportunity for further study along such lines. Indeed 
one might hope that these volumes of Vedic Variants may stimulate 
studies in syntax. 

The reviewer has spent some time in editing a Vedic text and 
finds in this volume reason to think that he has at times too readily 
“corrected ” a case form of the manuscript; but on the other hand 
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has at times thought in going through this volume that some 
variants may be merely mistakes in the tradition. 

The volume is commended not only as sound and instructive but 
also as interesting, and we may surely be permitted to express the 
hope that the next volume may not be too long delayed. 


LeRoy C. Barrer. 
Trinity College, Hartford. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 





The Society’s Committee on Policy held its second meeting on Monday, 
December 31, 1934, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. The session 
lasted from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., and was devoted to an exhaustive study of 
changes in the Constitution of the Society as recommended by the special 
sub-committee headed by Prof. Sturtevant. Another meeting of the Com- 
mittee will be held in conjunction with the forthcoming meeting of the 
Society at Ann Arbor. It is hoped that the present and the amended 
Constitutions can be printed in parallel columns in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL so as to enable the Society to take formal action at its meeting in 
1936. 

The Executive Committee of the Society authorized the Editors to apply 
the balance of the sum of $200.00, which the Board of Directors set aside 
for the purpose of enlarging vol. 54. 2-3 of the JOURNAL, to the last number 
of vol. 54. 

The President of the Society appointed Drs. Kent and Speiser as dele- 
gates of the Society to the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, to be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, April 5-6th, 1935. 

Owing to an oversight on the part of our printer the title-page and the 
table of contents of vol. 54 were printed on the same sheet of paper as the 
last eight pages of the volume. Subsequently the printer supplied separate 
copies of pages in question for the use of those who care to bind their 
volumes. These copies are being sent out to subscribing libraries with the 
present issue of the JoURNAL. Members may obtain them free of charge 
upon application to the Office of the Society, in care of the Yale University 
Press. 

Volume 6 of the Society’s Monograph Series, containing The State Letters 
of Assyria, by Robert H. Pfeiffer, is now on sale. Volume 7, which will 
contain A Union List of Printed Indic Material in American Libraries, 
by Murray B. Emeneau, is in press. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 





A Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies, sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, will be held at Princeton Uni- 
versity from June 20 to July 31 in the coming summer. The Committee 
of Direction consists of Prof. P. K. Hitti, Director, Prof. W. L. Wright, 
Secretary, Professors H. H. Bender, A. M. Friend, Jr., and J. T. Gerould, 
and Mr. Mortimer Graves, for the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The set courses will include elementary and advanced courses in Arabic, 
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an elementary course in Turkish, and in case of demand courses in Persian; 
general courses in Islamic Culture and Literature, History of the Ottoman 
Empire, Islamic Art, will be given by Professors Hitti, Wright, and Dr. 
Aga-Oglu. Also a number of Semitists and specialists in allied fields have 
been invited to give lectures, among them Professors Calverley, Montgomery, 
Sarton, and Sprengling. Further information can be obtained from Prof. 
W. L. Wright, 20 Maple Street, Princeton, N. J. The Seminar will be 
housed in the Graduate College of Princeton, where dormitory accommoda- 
tions have been provided for both men and women. 





PERSONALIA 


Professor James Haughton Woods, of Harvard University, died on 
January 14th, 1935, at the age of seventy-one. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1887, and from the Cambridge Theological School in 1889, and 
studied at the University of Berlin (1889-91) and the University of 
Strassburg (1894-97). He was first appointed to the faculty of Harvard 
University in 1891. He taught at various times History, Philosophy, and 
Anthropology. In 1913 he was made professor. In 1916-18, and again in 
1921, he was exchange professor to France. Professor Woods was espe- 
cially interested in Comparative Religions, and investigated the philosophy 
of India and Japan, travelling to the Orient for that purpose. He was a 
member of many learned societies, and was well known as an author, 
translator, and editor. He contributed to the Harvard Oriental Series the 
volume on the Yoga System of Patanjali (1914). One of the most dis- 
tinguished of American Orientalists, Professor Woods combined wide 
interests with thorough scholarship and mastery of detail. 

Benjamin F. March, of the University of Michigan, died on December 
13th, 1934, at the age of thirty-five. He was one of the most promising of 
American sinologists. He graduated from the University of Chicago in 
1922, and attended the Union Theological Seminary the following year. 
He was in China from 1923 to 1927, as a member of the faculties of the 
Hopei and Yenching universities. He lectured on Chinese Art at the 
Summer Session of Columbia University in 1927, was Curator of Asiatic 
Art at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 1927-33, and went to the University 
of Michigan in 1933. He was the author of China and Japan in Our 
Museums, 1929; Standards of Pottery Description, 1934; and Some Tech- 
nical Terms of Chinese Painting, to be published in 1935. He is survived 
by his wife, Dorothy Rowe March, and a child, Judith. During the World 
War he served in France with Field Remount Squadron No. 305. 





